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BY  EBEX  F.  STONE. 

Brethren  of  the  Essex  Bar: 

You  have  done  me  the  honor  of  inviting  me  to 
deliver  an  address  to  your  Association,  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Salem  Court  House  by  the  addition 
of  the  new  part  which  has  just  been  constructed. 
I  have  accepted  the  invitation  and  appreciate  the 
compliment  it  implies.  The  law  is  my  profession ; 
and  from  the  time  when,  a  boy  at  school,  I  would 
crowd  into  the  Court  House,  at  Newburyport,  to 
listen  to  the  trial  of  cases  conducted  by  Saltonstall, 
Huntington,  Choate,  Cushing,  Moseley,  Lord  and 
others,  then  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law, 
there  has  been  no  occupation  to  me  so  attractive, 
or  so  congenial  to  my  taste,  as  that  of  law.  This 
may  seem  to  those  of  you  who  have  entered  the  Bar 
of  late  years,  somewhat  inconsistent  with  my  life 
and  pursuits.  It  is  now  a  long  period  since  I  have 
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given  that  exclusive  attention  to  the  law  which  it 
demands  as  the  condition  of  success;  and  yet  I 
have  always  felt  that  my  work  in  other  fields  has 
been  rather  a  digression  than  an  occupation,  and 
have  never  felt  so  much  at  home  as  in  a  company  of 
intelligent  lawyers,  whose  conversation  is  largely 
made  up  of  subjects  connected  with  the  study  and 
practice  of  law. 

In  the  whole  range  of  human  pursuits,  under  a 
high  civilization,  what  occupation  more  useful  and 
more  honorable  than  that  of  the  legal  profession? 
What  olfice  in  life  offers  greater  opportunities  for 
high  service  and  honorable  distinction  than  that  of 
the  advocate?  What  profession  with  higher  aims 
and  possibilities,  or  more  closely  allied  with  those 
duties  and  responsibilities  that  give  character  and 
dignity  to  the  state?  Consider  for  a  moment  what 
a  lawyer  ought  to  be;  what  the  life  and  experience 
of  a  good  lawyer  ought  to  produce;  Avhat  true  suc¬ 
cess  in  our  noble  profession  implies ;  what  natural 
advantages;  what  study  of  books  and  what  aptitude 
for  affairs;  what  a  practical,  as  well  as  scientific, 
education !  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  clever  practi¬ 
tioner  who  has  sufficient  knowledge  of  cases  and 
of  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  Courts  to  conduct 
a  case  skilfully  from  its  entry  on  the  docket,  through 
its  ordinary  stages,  to  judgment  and  execution, 
and  sufficient  shrewdness  to  deal  successfully  with 
the  arts  and  devices  by  which  a  doubtful  case  is 
often  brought  to  a  favorable  conclusion.  Such  a 
man  may  do  good  and  useful  work,  and  acquire 
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and  deserve  a  respectable  standing  with  the  distinc¬ 
tion  that  comes  from  pecuniary  success;  but  he  has 
no  high  aim,  no  adequate  conception  of  the  true 
office  of  jurisprudence.  His  object  is  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  money  and  the  position  and  consideration 
which  money  confers.  He  cares  nothing  about  law 
as  a  science,  and  is  content  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
cases  and  of  the  precedents.  He  is  unequal  to 
the  highest  demands  of  a  profession  which,  from 
time  to  time,  is  dealing  with  new  cases,  for  which 
there  is  no  precedent  on  file.  The  man  who  adheres 
closely  to  authority,  though  he  may  be  capable  and 
successful,  is  not  likely  to  advance  the  science  of 
jurisprudence.  To  do  that,  a  man  should  be  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  the  law  is  not  a  finished  work, 
but  a  progressive  science,  so  adjusted  as  to  com¬ 
bine  the  principles  of  natural  justice  with  the  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  human  affairs. 

But  the  model  lawyer,  the  man  who  can  meet  and 
satisfy  the  highest  standard  of  our  profession,  what 
is  he?  A  man  of  fine  natural  powers,  instinct  with 
a  strong  sense  of  justice,  and  gifted  with  the  in¬ 
tellectual  force  and  enei’gy  which  can  successfully 
apply  the  science  and  wisdom  of  jurisprudence  to 
the  affairs  of  life.  He  must  have  something  of  the 
attainments  and  scholarship  of  the  jurist,  who  deals 
with  justice  in  the  abstract,  and  devotes  his  life, 
not  to  the  practice,  but  to  the  development  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  law  as  a  science;  something  of  the 
liberal  culture  needed  to  protect  the  advocate  from 
the  narrowness  and  pedantry  of  the  case-lawyer; 
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something  of  the  knowledge  of  routine  and  detail 
which  distinguishes  the  successful  practitioner  from 
the  student  of  law;  something  of  the  aptitude  for 
business  characteristic  of  the  man  of  affairs,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  man  of  letters.  This,  and  more;  to 
constitute  a  finished  lawyer  well  equipped,  he  must 
also  be  accomplished  in  speech,  so  that  he  can  clearly 
and  forcibly  impress  the  mind  of  the  court  and  of 
the  jury  with  the  exact  image  of  the  case  as  he  de¬ 
sires  to  present  it  for  their  consideration.  This  is 
essential.  The  eloquence  of  the  advocate  may  be 
spared,  though  it  is  generally  needed  to  produce 
brilliant  results,  but  the  power  to  make  a  clear 
statement  seems  indispensable  to  the  lawyer  who 
aspires  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession.  He 
may,  without  it,  be  able  and  successful,  but  he  will 
hardly  achieve  a  conspicuous  place  in  a  profession 
whose  function  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  to  serve  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  others,  through  the  medium 
of  speech,  before  a  judicial  tribunal. 

The  office  of  the  lawyer,  whose  function  it  is  to 
apply  the  law  to  the  affairs  of  life,  is  closely  allied 
to  that  of  the  legislator  whose  function  it  is  to  make 
the  law ;  and  it  should  be  one  of  the  aims  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  our  profession  to  edueate  and  provide  a  class 
of  men  who  shall  be  equal  not  only  to  its  highest 
demands,  but  capable  of  furnishing  judges  who  are 
jurists  as  well  as  lawyers,  and  public  men  who  shall 
be  legislators  and  administrators,  rather  than  poli¬ 
ticians,  and  competent  to  perform  the  highest  duties 
of  statesmanship. 
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In  a  large  and  highly  civilized  community,  a  great 
variety  of  interests  and  industries  is  needed  to  fill 
the  circle  of  the  civil  and  social  oi’der.  As  society 
progresses,  new  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  labor 
are  constantly  taking  place,  and  each  pursuit  is 
becoming  more  and  more  distinct  and  independent, 
and  yet  all  these  pursuits,  however  multiplied,  are 
so  related  and  correlated  as  to  be  essential  parts 
of  one  system  and,  in  some  respects,  united.  They 
meet  at  the  top  and  radiate  from  one  centre.  The 
higher  they  are,  naturally,  in  the  scale  of  the  social 
oi'der,  the  more  quickly,  and  the  more  thoroughly, 
they  unite.  All  knowledge  is  cognate;  and  the 
man  who  is  truly  eminent  in  one  branch  of  science 
or  industry  is  better  qualified  to  deal  with  the 
difficulties  of  a  corresponding  branch  than  is  the 
commonplace  man  of  that  department  to  which  the 
work  appropriately  belongs.  The  men  who  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  different  pursuits  and  professions, 
where  they  meet  and  culminate,  are  often  near 
neighbors,  with  many  points  of  intelligence  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  common,  and  can  appreciate  each  other’s 
work  without  difficulty.  As  the  lines  of  separation 
diverge,  the  interests  of  those  they  represent  become 
more  distinct  and  more  widely  separated,  till,  when 
the  foot  is  reached,  they  seem,  to  the  superficial  ob¬ 
server,  conflicting  and  adverse.  It  is  a  wise  sagac¬ 
ity  that  recognizes  the  necessity  of  a  division  of 
functions  and  of  pursuits  in  a  high  civilization,  and 
yet  perceives  and  provides  for  that  community  of 
interest  in  which  they  all  ultimately  terminate  and 
unite. 
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It  may  be  doubted  whether  our  system,  which  has 
made  almost  a  complete  divorce  of  the  executive, 
judicial  and  legislative  functions,  is,  on  the  whole, 
an  improvement  on  the  English  system;  which, 
while  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  separation 
of  these  functions  as  a  general  principle,  allows 
them  to  unite  at  certain  points,  and  thus  secures  a 
cooperation  and  unity  of  action,  in  some  respects 
superior  to  ours. 

The  prime  minister  of  England  is  not  only  at 
the  head  of  the  executive  department,  but  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament;  and  the  Cabinet,  in  which  the 
executive  power  resides,  is  virtually  nominated  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  committee 
of  parliament  which  shapes  and  initiates  its  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  at  the  head  of  the 
judicial  department,  and  also  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  which,  in  important  cases, 
exercises  important  judicial  functions.  There  is, 
under  the  English  system,  a  blending  and  mixing, 
to  a  limited  extent,  of  powers  in  their  nature  sub¬ 
stantially  distinct,  and  yet  so  coordinated  and  re¬ 
lated  as  to  work  together  harmoniously  to  one  end. 
With  us  there  is  no  adequate  provision  for  this 
union.  Each  part  has  its  office,  and  is  scrupulously 
jealous  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  other. 
The  President  is  allowed  to  recommend  and  advise 
in  matters  of  legislation,  and  to  iuterimse  a  veto 
where  he  positively  dissents ;  but  the  heads  of  De¬ 
partments  cannot  take  part  in  legislation,  and  even 
a  suggestion  from  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  to  the 
Senate  is  sometimes  resented  as  an  interference. 
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The  judiciary  has  no  connection  with  the  legis¬ 
lative  branch  of  the  government,  and  the  jealousy 
which  naturally  exists  between  coordinate  branches 
is  increased  by  this  total  separation  of  functions. 
It  has  become  the  settled  policy  of  the  United  States 
Courts  to  decline  to  entertain  a  case  which  involves 
the  consideration  of  the  constitutional  limits  of  the 
powers  of  Congress  in  respect  to  a  purely  political 
question.  If  there  should  be  a  clear  case  of  con¬ 
gressional  usurpation,  the  court  would  so  decide; 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  such  a  case. 
It  is  so  easy  to  assign  a  motive  for  any  desirable 
legislation  which  will  avoid  any  constitutional  ob¬ 
jection  that  may  arise.  When  Congress  attempted 
to  suppress  the  sale  of  oleomargarine,  it  easily  evad¬ 
ed  the  constitutional  obstacle  of  a  want  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  by  imposing  a  severe  tax  on  the  sale  of  it, 
ostensibly  for  revenue,  though  there  was  at  the  time 
a  surplus  of  a  hundred  millions  in  the  treasury.  If 
a  party  aggrieved  should  apply  to  the  court  for 
redress,  alleging  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law, 
it  is  certain  that  the  court  would  accept  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  Congress  as  decisive. 

The  opportunities  for  distinction  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  offers  to  men  of  our  profession, 
in  a  line  of  public  service  for  which  our  profes¬ 
sional  studies  and  experience  may  be  considered  a 
desirable  preparation,  are  much  greater  than  with 
us.  The  lawyer  with  us,  if  he  confines  his  ambi¬ 
tion  to  that  which  is  strictly  within  the  sphere  of 
his  legitimate  work,  is  limited  to  the  judicial  branch 
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of  the  service.  If,  by  the  exhibition  of  superior 
qualities,  he  shows  himself  equal  to  great  trusts 
and  responsibilities,  he  may  be  promoted  to  high 
office  on  the  bench,  without  derogation  of  his  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  law,  in  whose  service  he  has  won  dis¬ 
tinction  and  honor.  But  if,  because  of  his  standing 
and  success  in  his  chosen  profession,  the  people  nat¬ 
urally  look  to  him  for  aid  and  advice  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  government,  they  can  find  no  way, — 
there  is  scarcely  an  exception, — under  our  system,  of 
usinghis  talents  and  attainments,  through  any  chan¬ 
nel  of  communication  which  connects  directly  with 
the  profession  to  which  his  life  has  been  devoted. 
There  are  but  few  public  offices  of  high  character 
which  are,  in  a  sense,  the  perquisite  of  our  profes¬ 
sion.  A  distinguished  public  position  for  a  lawyer 
is  hardly  possible  without  impeachment  of  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  law,  which  is  impatient  of  any  rival. 

But,  though  our  institutions  contain  no  provision 
which  makes  the  passage  easy  and  natural  from 
law  to  politics,  so  that  the  eminent  lawyer,  as  in 
England,  can  hold  responsible  and  honorable  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  government  by  virtue  of  high  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  as  when  great 
lawyers  are  promoted  to  the  Peerage  and  so  oc¬ 
cupy  seats  in  Parliament,  yet,  by  reason  of  the  anal¬ 
ogy  which  exists  between  the  talent  and  training 
needed  to  fit  men  for  the  highest  work  in  the  le¬ 
gal  profession,  and  that  needed  to  fit  men  for  the 
highest  work  in  a  parliamentary  assembly,  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  law  to  politics  is  constantly  taking  place; 
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and  in  this  country  and  in  England  a  very  large 
proportion  of  those  sitting  in  legislative  bodies  are 
lawyers  by  profession.  In  the  Congressional  Di¬ 
rectory  for  last  year,  I  find  that  in  the  Senate,  con¬ 
sisting  of  seventy-six  members,  sixty-one  were 
lawyers ;  and  that  in  the  House,  consisting  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty-four  members,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-six  were  lawyers,  and  this  proportion  is 
not  unusual.  This  indicates,  I  think,  that  legal 
training  is  regarded  as  a  good  preparation  for  pub¬ 
lic  service,  and  that  the  legal  temperament  is  nat¬ 
urally  allied  to  the  political  temperament.  The 
technical  lawyer,  whose  mind  is  imprisoned  in  the 
letter, — a  mere  legalist,  distinguished  only  for  abil¬ 
ity  to  appreciate  a  point  of  order, — is  an  unwelcome 
addition  to  a  legislative  body ;  but  an  accomplished 
lawyer,  with  something  of  the  breadth  and  elevation 
of  mind  that  gives  an  enviable  distinction  in  the  le¬ 
gal  profession,  is  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  any 
parliamentary  assembly  charged  with  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  power.  It  is  true  that  the 
forensic  advocate  sometimes  fails  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  parliamentarian,  but  this  does  not  im¬ 
peach  the  truth  of  the  general  statement,  that  the 
lawyer  brings  to  the  work  of  legislation  a  better 
training  and  equipment  for  this  branch  of  public 
service  than  that  to  be  found  in  any  other  walk 
of  life. 

I  have  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to  say 
something  of  three  extraordinary  men,  who  were 
not  only  natives  of  this  county  and  contempora- 
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ries,  but  members  of  this  Bar  at  the  same  time. 
This  county  has  produced  its  full  share  of  distin¬ 
guished  men ;  but  never  in  its  history  has  it  proved 
more  clearly  the  vigor  and  high  character  of  its  stock 
than  when  it  gave  birth,  about  the  beginning  of 
this  centuiy,  to  Choate,  Cushing,  Garrison,  Haw¬ 
thorne  and  Rantoul,  and,  to  mention  one  still  liv- 
ing,Whittier, — men  of  very  uncommon  and  superior 
gifts,  when  measured  by  the  highest  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence. 

Of  the  choice  seed  with  which  this  wilderness  was 
planted,  the  county  of  Essex  received  its  full  share. 
It  was  settled  largely  by  the  best  class  of  emigrants 
from  the  old  country,  who  came  here  when  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  induced  cmigi*ation  appealed  to  all  that 
was  highest  and  most  self-sacrificing  in  human  na¬ 
ture.  To  live  here  on  this  wild,  seagirt  coast,  they 
had  to  endure  perils  and  hardships,  by  sea  and  land, 
which  tried,  as  by  fire,  the  quality  and  temper  of 
their  constitution  —  a  trial  too  severe  for  the  weak 
and  sickly,  but  bracing  and  energizing  the  strong 
and  the  confident  with  the  enthusiasm  and  enter¬ 
prise  which  have  given  this  county,  from  the  start, 
an  important  and  commanding  position  in  the  state. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  our  people,  engaged  for 
the  most  part  in  fishing  and  navigation,  had  made 
this  county,  relatively,  rich  and  powerful ;  when  the 
social  life  of  our  principal  towns  was  marked  by 
refinement  and  culture,  and  by  that  cosmopolitan 
spirit  which  intercourse  with  the  world,  through 
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the  channels  of  trade  and  marine  commerce,  is  so 
well  fitted  to  produce;  when  the  evidences  of  a 
happy  and  unbounded  prosperity  were  full  of  prom¬ 
ise  and  of  satisfaction;  before  the  energies  of  the 
people  had  been  diverted  from  commerce  to  man¬ 
ufactures, —  it  was  at  this  juncture,  when  all  the 
forces  and  elements  that  had  given  character  and 
distinction  to  this  county  were  at  their  highest  point 
of  activity  and  influence,  that  these  remarkable 
men  were  born. 

I  may  indulge,  on  this  occasion,  my  professional 
bias,  and  shall  use  the  time  at  my  disposal  in  at¬ 
tempting  a  brief  sketch  of  Choate,  Cushing  and 
Rantoul,  lawyers  and  contemporaries,  and  of  pre¬ 
eminent  ability  when  compared  with  the  leading 
men  of  their  time.  And  yet,  so  little  does  history 
concern  itself  with  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  how¬ 
ever  brilliant,  that,  unless  their  lives  are  identified 
with  some  event,  closely  related  to  the  general  wel¬ 
fare,  like  a  great  battle,  or  a  great  reform,  or  a  great 
invention,  they  are  soon  forgotten,  or  live  only  in 
tradition.  My  purpose,  of  course,  is  not  a  portrait, 
or  an  adequate  representation  which  should  convey 
an  accurate  idea  of  them  to  strangers,  but  only  to 
give  some  incident,  or  anecdote ;  some  point  of  con¬ 
trast,  or  resemblance;  or  some  touch  of  shade  or 
limitation,  which  shall  serve  to  define  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  those  who  already  have  a  general  idea  of 
them.  ”  Speak  of  me  as  I  am,”  says  the  wisdom  of 
Shakespeare;  and,  in  this  select  audience,  largely 
composed  of  lawyers,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  speak 
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with  frankness.  "  I  own,”  said  Emerson,  "  that  to 
a  witness  worse  than  myself  and  less  intelligent,  I 
should  not  willingly  put  a  window  into  my  breast ; 
but  to  a  witness  precisely  as  intelligent,  and  as  well 
intentioned,  I  have  no  objection  to  uncover  my 
heart.”  It  is  a  natiii  al  and  laudable  curiosity  that 
seeks  to  know  not  only  what  distinguished  men 
have  done,  but  also,  what  were  their  distinctive 
traits,  what  their  faults,  what  their  virtues,  what 
they  were  in  themselves  apart  from  their  works,  so 
that  we  can  reproduce  them  and  make  them  real 
to  our  imagination  and  thoughts;  idealized,  per¬ 
haps,  if  seen  with  a  friendly  eye,  for  no  man  who 
has  a  title  to  the  commemoration  of  mankind  but 
will  gain  something  of  attractiveness  when  seen 
through  the  medium  of  the  past,  but  still  substan¬ 
tially  true  to  nature. 

Choate  and  Cushing  were  born  within  three 
months  of  each  other:  Choate  in  October,  1799,  and 
Cushing  in  January,  1800.  Rantoul  was  about  five 
years  their  junior.  They  were  all  born  within  sight 
of  the  sounding  sea,  where  they  could  feel  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  its  presence  and  hear  the  music  of  its 
waves,  as  they  broke,  in  unending  succession,  along 
the  shore.  They  were  college-bred.  Choate  was 
a  graduate  of  Dartmouth ;  Cushing  and  Rantoul  of 
Cambridge.  Choate  graduated  first  in  his  class, 
preeminent  for  genius  and  scholarship.  Cushing 
stood  very  high,  but  was  not  the  first.  Rantoul, 
though  conspicuous  for  ability  while  in  college, 
was  careless  of  college  honors  and  held  no  special 
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rank  in  his  class.  They  all  took  the  law  as  their 
profession  and  pursued  it  to  the  end,  with  more  or 
less  fidelity ;  but  none  gave  to  it  that  exclusive  at¬ 
tention,  characteristic  of  the  lawyer,  whose  entire 
life  is  in  his  profession,  where  he  must  live  or  bear 
no  life,  unless  I  except  Choate,  whose  best  ener¬ 
gies  were  expended  in  the  practice  of  law  and 
whose  gi’eatest  triumphs  were  won  in  its  service. 
And  yet,  for  many  years,  his  studies  were  largely 
directed  with  a  view  to  a  public  career  as  a  states¬ 
man.  Having  easily  won  the  great  prizes  of  his 
profession,  his  ambition  was  ftred  by  a  desire  to  test 
and  vindicate  his  powers  on  the  national  stage, 
where  he  would  have  to  compete  with  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  men  of  his  time.  The  experiment  was 
a  failure.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  a 
different  body  from  a  jury  panel.  The  discipline 
of  disappointment  soon  convinced  him  of  his  error 
in  deserting  his  chosen  field,  where  his  success  had 
been  rapid  and  brilliant,  for  a  more  conspicuous 
position,  where  his  weak  points  were  exposed;  and, 
after  a  short  and  not  satisfactory  experience,  he 
gladly  returned  to  his  first  love,  to  be  received  with 
the  same  favor  and  indulgence  that  greeted  him 
when,  on  his  first  appearance,  he  dazzled  and  delight¬ 
ed  the  courts  with  the  charms  and  splendors  of  his 
wonderful  powers. 

Looking  back  on  this  part  of  his  life,  he  said :  "If 
I  could  be  permanently  and  happily  in  the  Senate, 
I  should  like  it  better  than  anything  in  the  world ; 
but  to  be  just  enough  in  the  Senate  to  be  out  of 
the  law,  and  not  enough  in  the  Senate  to  be  a 
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leader  in  politics,  is  a  sort  of  half  and  half  busi¬ 
ness,  very  contemptible.” 

Choate  had  the  insight  of  a  man  of  genius  and 
the  sagacity  of  a  man  of  affairs.  His  knowledge 
of  human  nature  was  almost  perfect.  In  the  trial 
of  a  case  before  a  jury  he  seemed  to  perceive,  in¬ 
stantaneously,  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  ev¬ 
ery  man  on  the  panel,  and,  with  a  most  charming 
and  insinuating  address,  would  capture  a  verdict 
from  the  reluctant  jurymen  who  seemed,  at  the  out¬ 
set,  to  be  inaccessible  to  his  most  seductive  arts. 
In  the  court  room,  when  in  action,  he  was  a  most 
fascinating  figure.  Singularly  handsome  and  at¬ 
tractive,  he  looked  the  genius  he  was.  When  in  re¬ 
pose,  there  was  a  touch  of  languor  in  his  manner 
and  appearance.  His  large,  dark  eyes  seemed  to 
lack  energy  and  lustre,  though  the  look  of  passion 
and  imagination  was  in  them,  and  you  felt  that  on¬ 
ly  the  occasion  was  needed  to  cause  them  to  flash 
and  burn  with  consuming  Are.  By  nature  he  was 
physically  inactive.  He  was  apt  to  procrastinate 
and  needed  the  spur  of  necessity  to  bring  him  out. 
He  would  tread  the  area  in  front  of  the  panel  like 
a  master  who  knew  his  power,  and  whose  highest 
enjoyment  was  in  the  exercise  of  it.  In  action, 
while  energetic,  he  was  generally  conciliatory  and 
persuasive ;  his  voice,  marked  by  the  sweetest  ca¬ 
dences  and  intonations,  was  extremely  rich  and  flex¬ 
ible  and  wonderfully  responsive,  by  its  rising  and 
falling  inflection,  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  his  ideas  and 
emotions ;  but  his  manner  was  constantly  changing; 
never  monotonous,  his  variety  was  infinite.  Some- 
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times,  when  moved  by  the  stress  and  force  of  his 
feelings,  his  tall  and  ample  figure  would  expand  to 
its  full  size ;  his  strong,  abundant  locks  would  seem 
to  live  and  to  move  with  his  latent  energies,  as 
they  kindled  into  action,  his  large,  dark  eyes  would 
dilate  and  burn  with  the  fire  and  passion  that  pos¬ 
sessed  him,  and  he  stood  the  intellectual  athlete, 
confident  of  victory,  with  all  his  powers  trained 
and  moulded  to  the  finest  temper  and  the  highest 
finish.  Occasionally,  he  would  storm  and  gesticu¬ 
late  in  a  most  vehement  and  tempestuous  manner, 
as  if  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  his  emotions. 
It  could  be  said  of  him  as  has  been  said  of  Victor 
Hugo:  ”He  is  at  once  a  visionary  yet  master  of  his 
dreams;  he  summons  up  and  handles  at  will  the 
hallucinations  of  opium  or  of  haschish,  without  ever 
becoming  their  dupe;  he  makes  of  madness  one  of 
his  tame  animals,  and  bestrides,  with  equal  cool¬ 
ness,  Pegasus  or  ^lightmare,  the  Hippogriff  or  the 
Chimera.”  But  he  never  forgot  himself.  His  ex¬ 
travagance  was  always  design.  His  eye  and  mind, 
in  his  wildest  flights,  were  on  the  jury.  He  was 
in  pursuit  of  their  verdict.  He  meant  to  have  it, 
and  he  generally  got  it. 

As  a  gi’eat  jury  advocate,  Choate  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  this  country.  He  was  also  a  great 
lawyer  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term ;  not  sim¬ 
ply  an  adroit  and  successful  practitioner,  but  com¬ 
petent  to  deal  with  the  most  difficult  and  profound 
questions  of  law  that,  from  time  to  time,  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Courts  for  their  consideration.  He  was  a 
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student  of  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  familiar 
with  its  different  systems,  and  with  the  questions, 
both  speculative  and  practical,  that  concern  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  affairs  of  life.  He  failed  as  a  great 
parliamentarian.  He  cringed  before  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  tyranny  of  Clay.  Intellectually,  he  was  won¬ 
derfully  gifted;  but,  morally  speaking,  he  was  in¬ 
firm.  His  nature  was  not  deeply  moved  by  high 
moral  considerations.  He  had  the  finest  percep¬ 
tion  of  moral  distinctions  and  could  discourse  most 
eloquently  upon  those  great  moral  qualities  which 
elevate  and  distinguish  the  heroes  of  mankind ;  but 
I  think  that  no  one  can  study  his  conduct  and  char¬ 
acter  without  seeing  that  he  had  but  little  of  that 
stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made.  What  Choate  said 
of  a  distinguished  public  man  could  not  be  said  of 
him :  that  his  principles  were  like  the  peaks  of 
a  mountain  range,  from  the  table-land  of  an  illus¬ 
trious  life.”  His  nature  was  facile.  WTien  Ed¬ 
ward  Everett  wrote  to  him  in  1854,  asking  his  ad¬ 
vice  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  making  a  speech 
upon  the  measure  proposed  by  Douglas,  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  a  measure  which 
shocked  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  north  and  shat¬ 
tered  the  W^hig  party,  instead  of  bracing  him  with 
words  of  energy  and  courage,  Choate  replied  in  a 
time-serving,  apologetic  way,  professing  his  inabil¬ 
ity  to  understand  the  grounds  of  the  controversy 
and  attempting  to  sap  what  courage  Everett  had, 
by  adroitly  appealing  to  his  ambition,  and  express¬ 
ing  a  "  deep  solicitude  lest  he  should  do  anything 
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which  would  impair  his  large  prospects.”  This  let¬ 
ter  betrays  the  weakness  of  Choate’s  moral  organ¬ 
ization.  Ko  wonder  that  he  attempted  to  avoid  the 
issue  which  the  stern  logic  of  events  was  forcing 
upon  him  and  endeavored  to  save  himself  and  his 
party  by  the  compromise  resolutions  of  1850.  He 
was  not  the  man  to  buffet  a  great  danger  with  a 
heart  of  controversy.  He  lacked  the  moral  robust¬ 
ness  for  a  great  crisis  and,  in  the  presence  of  diffi¬ 
culty  and  danger,  where  a  lofty  courage  was  need¬ 
ed,  was  disconcerted  and  dismayed. 

The  orator  of  the  deliberative  assembly  deals 
with  a  body  composed  largely  of  the  wisest  and 
ablest  of  the  land ;  men  who  are  proof  against  the 
devices  of  the  sophist  and  of  the  rhetorician,  and 
only  to  be  conquered  by  superior  weight  and  force. 
It  was  said  of  Chatham,  that  there  was  something 
in  the  man  more  commanding  than  anything  he 
ever  said.  That  quality,  which  is  a  moral  quality, 
was  wanting  in  Choate.  His  nature  lacked  depth 
and  force  when  measured  by  the  highest  test.  It 
was  in  its  substance  and  organization  essentially 
feminine,  with  all  the  exquisite  tact  and  delicacy 
characteristic  of  women.  And  yet,  he  was  any¬ 
thing  but  effeminate.  He  excelled  all  the  men  of 
his  time  in  those  qualities  which  make  a  man  at¬ 
tractive  and  agreeable  to  women.  Of  this  there 
is  abundant  testimony  from  the  most  delightful  and 
accomplished  who  were  honored  with  his  society. 
It  was  said  of  him  by  one  who  knew  him  well  and 
who  sincerely  admired  him,  that  he  hated  no  man, — 
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”he  either  loved  and  admired,  or  was  indifferent  to 
men.”  This  lack  of  force  and  intensity  explains 
Choate’s  failure  as  a  parliamentarian.  The  great 
parliamentary  orator  must  be  a  man  of  authority, 
with  great  intellectual  force  sustained  and  ener¬ 
gized  by  a  deep  moral  emotion.  He  must  be  so 
finely  organized  that,  in  the  moment  of  his  highest 
exaltation,  his  passions  instruct  his  reason.  The 
forensic  advocate  is  an  actor;  he  plays  his  part; 
he  deals,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  jury  of  twelve 
men,  of  average  intelligence,  taken  from  the  people 
at  large. 

Brown,  in  his  life  of  Choate,  denies  that  Choate 
was  deficient  in  moral  courage;  and  "Whipple  says 
that  the  impressiveness  of  Choate  seemed  to  jiro- 
ceed,  not  so  much  from  the  possession  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  faculty,  as  from  his  central  force.  These 
are  high  authorities ;  yet  I  must  ask :  Will  a  close 
study  of  the  life  and  character  of  Choate  justify 
either  criticism?  Cannot  Choate’s  career,  as  an 
intellectual  performance,  be  explained  by  his  im¬ 
agination,  that  crowning  faculty  of  the  mind? 
Had  Choate  that  centrality  and  aplomb,  that  su¬ 
perb  moral  power  which  nothing  can  overset  or 
displace?  If  he  had,  why  was  he  overawed  and 
subdued  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  men 
of  great  force  of  character  and  of  that  imperious 
personality  which  is  born  to  conquer  and  to  rule, 
to  command  and  to  be  obeyed?  This  lack  of  deep 
and  strong  emotion  was  felt  in  Choate’s  eloquence. 
He  was  rather  rhetorical  than  eloquent.  Genuine  el- 
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oquence  is  the  overflow  of  strong  feeling  under  the 
restraints  of  common  sense.  But  the  eloquence  of 
Choate  was  a  marvellous  intellectual  display,  where 
the  mind  moved  under  the  impulse  of  the  will,  act¬ 
ing  through  the  imagination.  He  was  of  imagina¬ 
tion  all  compact.  It  was  the  motive  power  that 
gave  life  and  energy  to  his  mind.  It  idealized  every¬ 
thing  that  it  touched,  and  invested  the  common 
scenes  of  life  with  the  hues  of  poetry  and  romance. 

His  command  of  words  was  wonderful.  His 
fault  was  excess.  His  brilliancy  of  execution  was 
almost  bewildering.  He  could  balance  one  word 
against  another  like  the  magician,  who,  by  sleight  of 
hand,  keeps  the  gilded  balls  in  air,  one  rising  as  the 
other  falls,  and  following  each  other  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  till  the  scene  is  over,  and  the  curtain  falls.  But 
this  is  hardly  just  to  Choate.  He  was  much  more 
than  a  mere  dealer  in  words.  Truth  requires  the  ad¬ 
ditional  statement,  to  adopt  his  own  language,  where 
he  describes  the  sustained  magnificence  of  Milton, 
that  his  speech  in  his  highest  efforts,  ”  was  strewn 
and  burning  with  the  pearl  and  gold  of  the  richest 
and  loftiest  of  human  imaginations ;  it  was  a  mine — 
a  magazine, '  horrenty  blazing  with  all  weapons  of 
the  most  exquisite  rhetoric.”  His  diction  was,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  striking  of  all  his  brilliant  qual¬ 
ities.  "I  daily  read,”  he  says  in  his  journal,  "some 
first-class  English  writer  chiefly  for  the 'copia  ver- 
horimiy  to  give  elevation,  energy,  sonorousness 
and  refinement  to  my  vocabulary ;  yet,  with  this  ob¬ 
ject,  I  would  unite  other  and  higher  objects  —  the 
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acquisition  of  things,  taste,  criticism,  facts  of  biog¬ 
raphy,  images,  sentiments.”  His  thought  was  al¬ 
most  as  remarkable  as  his  language;  and,  in  his  best 
passages,  the  words  and  ideas  seem  to  flow  with 
equal  facility,  variety  and  force. 

He  was  born  in  that  part  of  old  Ipswich  which 
is  now  Essex.  His  boyhood  looked  on  a  landscape 
of  austere  beauty,  with  its  monotonous,  far-reaching 
meadows  and  weather-beaten  hills;  and  easterly, 
not  far  off*,  the  gleam  of  the  mystery  of  the  ocean, 
presenting  a  scene  rare  and  impressive,  though 
somewhat  solitary,  but  fitted,  in  a  genius  like  his, 
to  nourish  and  stimulate  the  imagination,  and  in¬ 
vigorate  the  mind. 

AVhen  lying  on  a  sick-bed  at  Halifax,  within  sight 
of  the  ocean,  his  life  rapidly  ebbing  away,  he  said  to 
his  attendant :  "  If  a  schooner  or  sloop  goes  by,  don’t 
disturb  me;  but  if  it  be  a  square  rigrged  vessel,  wake 
me  up.”  The  sloop  or  schooner,  the  coasting  ves¬ 
sel,  that  felt  its  way  timidly  along  the  shore,  never 
losing  sight  of  the  headlands,  had  no  charm  for  him ; 
but  the  sight  of  a  square  rigged  vessel,  that,  trust¬ 
ing  to  the  sun  and  stars,  had  ventured  boldly  on 
the  open  sea.  and  had  visited  foreign  lands,  touched 
his  imagination  and  set  his  fancy  free.  He  was  no 
longer  a  prisoner  within  the  walls  of  a  sick  chamber, 
but,  soaring  on  the  wings  of  his  imagination,  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  indulging  in  the  most 
romantic  speculations,  suggested  by  the  sea  and  the 
shif) ;  feeble,  worn  out,  the  flame  of  physical  life  just 
flickering  to  its  end,  that  master  faculty  of  the  man 
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his  genius,  his  wonderful  imagination,  as  vital,  as 
active,  as  potent,  as  when  in  the  heyday  of  youth 
he  was  the  observed  of  all  observers.  Who  can 
believe  that  such  a  spirit,  so  superior  to  the  infirm¬ 
ities  of  the  flesh,  was  extinguished  by  the  death  of 
the  body,  in  which,  for  a  time,  it  resided? 

He  has  gone,  and  never  more,  to  use  the  words 
of  Everett,  so  full  of  beauty  and  of  pathos,  ”  never 
more  in  the  temples  of  justice  —  nevermore  in  the 
Senate  Chamber, — never  more  in  the  crowded  as¬ 
sembly,  where  he  so  often  held  listening  crowds 
in  rapt  admiration  —  shall  we  catch  the  unearthly 
glance  of  his  eye,  or  listen  to  the  strange,  sweet  mu¬ 
sic  of  his  voice.” 

Cushing  was  another  product  of  this  county,  only 
less  remarkable  than  Choate,  but  very  unlike  him 
in  his  endowments  and  organization.  Choate  was 
unique.  Cushing  was  like  other  men,  but  extraor¬ 
dinary  in  the  range  and  capacity  of  his  powers. 
Physically,  he  was  handsome,  of  full  size,  well  built, 
robust  and  strong;  and  with  that  fine,  firm  color  in 
his  cheek,  even  to  the  last  of  his  life,  that  implies 
good  health  and  a  vigorous  constitution.  He  was 
not  quite  so  tall  as  Choate,  who  was  nearly  six  feet 
in  height.  His  complexion  was  fair,  and  his  dark 
eyes,  which  were  rather  small,  were  very  bright  and 
restless,  indicating  great  mental  activity  and  acute¬ 
ness  ;  but  his  distinctive  qualities  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  lower  part  of  his  face,  which  was  notably  firm, 
resolute  and  aggressive. 

His  thirst  for  knowledge,  to  be  derived  from 
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books,  was  insatiable.  AVhen  a  small  boy,  he  would 
read  till  he  was  so  tired  that  he  could  not  sit  in  his 
chair:  then  he  would  change  his  position  by  get¬ 
ting  on  his  knees  on  the  floor,  resting  his  arms  on 
the  chair,  where  he  would  read  with  interest  una¬ 
bated  until  he  fell  asleep.  And,  in  mature  life,  his 
habit  Avas,  after  a  day’s  work  of  fifteen  hours,  to  re¬ 
tire  with  a  candle  on  a  stand  near  his  bed-side,  and 
thereto  read  till  he  fell  asleep  from  sheer  exhaustion. 
In  this  way  he  read,  one  Avinter,  while  in  Congress, 
Sismondi’s  Italian  Republics  and  the  Literature  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  some  twenty  A^olumes  octavo. 

His  capacity  for  labor  was  immense.  When 
young,  his  health  failed,  for  a  time,  from  severe  ap¬ 
plication  to  study.  But  Avhen  about  twenty-seven 
years  old  he  spent  two  years  in  the  southern  part 
of  Europe,  and  came  back  fully  restored  to  health 
and  strength.  From  that  time  till  he  was  fifty-four 
years  old  when  he  was  attacked,  Avhile  serving  as 
the  Attorney-General  of  Pierce’s  Cabinet,  with  a 
violent  fever,  he  seemed  incapable  of  sickness  or 
overwork.  lie  explored  every  field  of  study  and  re¬ 
search,  and  appropriated  and  digested  a  vast  quan¬ 
tity  of  learning  His  memory,  which  was  singularly 
strong  and  tenacious,  never  failed  him,  and  such  was 
the  order  and  discipline  of  his  mind  that  he  could 
command,  at  will,  everything  he  had  ever  known. 
His  power  of  rapid  acquisition  was  as  remarkable 
as  his  memory.  When  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  State,  being  someAvhat  rusty  in  the 
law,  he  devoted  himself  to  a  careful  reading  of  the 
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reports,  and,  in  nineteen  days,  he  finished  the  un¬ 
dertaking,  having  read  and  examined,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  about  three  volumes  each  day. 

His  mind  was  a  magazine  stored  with  an  infin¬ 
ite  variety  of  facts  related  to  different  subjects  of 
knowledge.  When  in  Pierce’s  Cabinet,  his  asso¬ 
ciates  often  called  on  him  for  information  wrhich  no 
other  one  of  their  number  could  supply.  It  made 
no  difference  whether  it  was  something  connected 
with  our  domestic  affairs  or  our  foreign  relations ; 
he  was  always  equal  to  the  demand.  Mr.  Forney, 
editor  of  the  Washington  Globe,  when  it  was  the 
administrative  organ,  told  me  that  when  an  article 
was  needed  on  our  foreign  relations,  he  would  call 
on  Cushing  who  would  write  one  immediately,  with¬ 
out  a  moment’s  preparation,  better  than  anything 
they  could  get  from  any  other  source.  One  day  a 
discussion  took  place  in  the  Cabinet  upon  a  subject 
connected  with  the  politics  of  a  little  German  Prin¬ 
cipality,  of  which  all  the  members  were  entirely  ig¬ 
norant,  except  Cushing,  whose  unfailing  resources 
were  equal  to  the  emergency. 

His  chief  characteristics  were  his  indefatigable 
capacity  for  work,  his  great  powers  of  memory  and 
of  acquisition,  and  his  extraordinary  energy  of  mind. 
"  Cushing’s  power,’’  said  Choate,  "  is  a  ceaseless, 
strong,  mental  capacity;”  and  this  was  true.  He 
was  untiring  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge;  and  what 
he  acquired,  he  kept. 

His  infirmity  was  ambition ;  to  this,  everything 
was  subordinate.  When  a  young  man,  sitting  in- 
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side  of  the  Bar  in  the  Salem  Court  House,  he  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Oliver,  the  author  of  the 
"  Precedents,”  who  said  to  a  brother  lawyer,  Mr. 
Hazen  of  Andover:  ”  Who  is  that  young  man  with 
an  uncommonly  brilliant  complexion?”  Hazen  re¬ 
plied:  "It  is  Cushing,  a  young  lawyer  from  IN’ew- 
buryport.”  "Well!”  said  Oliver,  "I  have  been 
watching  him  for  some  time,  and  I  never  saw  the 
workings  of  ambition  more  manifest  in  a  young 
man’s  face  and  deportment  than  in  his.” 

When  twenty-five  years  old,  he  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  botanist  and  mineralogist,  having  one  of 
the  best  collections  of  minerals  and  botanical  spec¬ 
imens  in  the  State;  but,  thinking  that  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  his  scientific  tastes  might  interfere  with 
the  supreme  object  of  his  ambition,  he  deliberately 
resolved  to  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  their  study, 
and  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  thorough  prep¬ 
aration  for  public  life.  To  this  end  he  gave  away 
his  specimens,  lest  the  sight  of  them  should  shake 
his  resolution.  He  was  familiar  with  the  modern 
languages  allied  to  the  Latin,  and  could  speak 
French  and  Spanish  with  correctness  and  facility, 
but  he  knew  but  little  of  German,  which  he  very 
much  regretted.  Unlike  Choate,  he  was,  for  a  man 
of  his  intellectual  powers,  deficient  in  imagination. 
He  had  little  of  that  genuine  artistic  quality  which 
so  distinguished  Choate.  He  had  read  and  studied 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  in  literature,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  but  he  had  not,  in  any  high 
sense,  the  literai-y  faculty.  Of  this  I  think  he  was 
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finally  conscious  himself,  as  he  practically  aban¬ 
doned  literary  work  before  he  was  fifty  years  old. 

He  was  not  naturally  fluent;  but  such  was  the 
energy  and  discipline  of  his  mind,  that  he  could  al¬ 
ways  command  the  exact  word  he  wanted,  and  his 
statement  was  striking  and  adequate.  As  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  his  force  of  statement,  I  will  give  you 
an  extract  from  his  opinion,  when  Judge  of  our 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  ”  Strong  vs.  Strong,” 
reported  in  the  9th  of  Cushing,  where  he  describes 
the  duty  of  impartiality  in  the  judicial  officer.  "A 
juror,  an  arbitrator,  a  judge,”  he  says,  ”  should  not 
only  possess  the  quality  of  impartiality  in  fact,  and 
have  the  conscience  of  it  in  the  given  case,  but  he 
should,  moreover,  sedulously  shun  all  the  possibili¬ 
ties  even  of  insensible  bias.  Kor  is  it  enough  for 
any  person,  thus  appointed  to  decide  the  conflicting 
rights  of  others,  to  be  animated  with  the  purpose 
of  conscientious  decision,  and  to  decide,  in  fact,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  and  the  truth  of  the  case.  A 
judge  ought  to  place  and  keep  himself  beyond  the 
suspicion  of  dishonorable  influences.  Though  his 
judgment  of  the  pending  controversy  be  altogether 
a  just  one,  yet  he  is  false  to  his  duty  if  he  expose 
his  mind  to  the  chance  or  danger  of  perversion.  It 
was  held,  and  rightfully  so,  to  be  no  defence  or  jus¬ 
tification  of  the  conduct  of  a  judge  who,  in  many 
respects,  was  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  his  day, 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  that  his  decision  was  adverse  to 
the  party  from  whom  he  received  a  gift,  bestowed 
for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  his  favor.  For  the 
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moral  influence  of  a  judicial  decision  is  to  be  guarded 
as  well  as  the  rightfulness  of  the  judgment  in  the 
given  case.”  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  law- 
literature  a  definition  of  the  impartiality  demanded 
of  the  judge,  so  clear  and  forcible  as  this. 

There  was  a  bashfulness  in  his  temperament  which 
caused  a  certain  awkwardness  in  his  deportment, 
and  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  pursue  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  ambition  with  the  boldness  that  is  some¬ 
times  seen;  and  yet  there  are  passages  in  his  life 
which  can  be  explained  only  on  the  ground  that 
ambition,  with  him,  was  an  overmastering  passion, 
not  amenable  to  reason  and  good  sense.  To  give 
an  illustration  of  this,  on  his  return  from  China  he 
brought  home  with  him  a  valuable  collection  of 
books,  with  the  design  of  presenting  them  to  the 
Cambridge  University;  and  yet,  on  finding  that  the 
University  had  decided  that  his  mission  to  China 
did  not  entitle  him  to  any  special  designation  in  the 
catalogue,  he  withheld  the  books  until  it  was  agreed 
to  make  an  addition  to  his  titles,  agreeably  to  his 
wishes. 

By  nature  he  was  a  partisan,  with  the  arbitrary, 
despotic  quality  often  found  in  the  partisan.  It  was 
Cushing  who,  in  the  heat  of  the  political  contests 
that  took  place  in  Massachusetts  during  the  great 
struggle  that  culminated  in  rebellion,  advised  that 
the  anti-slavery  agitators  should  be  crushed  out. 
Observe  the  intensity  of  partisanship  implied  in  the 
phrase. 

His  mind  was  eminently  masculine,  and  of  a 
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coarse  fibre.  He  was  deficient  in  those  qualities 
naturally  associated  w  ith  woman,  of  which  Choate’s 
nature  had  a  full  share.  He  was  firm  and  unyield¬ 
ing  in  his  purpose,  but  so  exclusively  occupied  with 
his  own  interests  that,  in  his  social  relations,  he 
was  rather  firm  than  constant.  Sympathy  for  oth¬ 
ers  had  little  to  do  with  his  life  and  conduct.  But 
he  was  true  to  his  engagements,  and  entirely  trust¬ 
worthy  and  upright  in  his  dealings.  It  was  in 
cases  of  law  and  politics,  dependent  on  considerations 
too  subtile  to  be  reduced  to  rules,  where  the  true 
character  of  the  transaction  was  to  be  detected  by  a 
spiritual  insight,  superior  to  any  conventional  test, 
that  Cushing  failed.  Choate,  with  the  unerring  in¬ 
stinct  of  genius,  could  find  his  way  in  the  dark  as 
well  as  in  the  light,  and  seldom  erred  from  miscon¬ 
ception,  or  lack  of  precedents.  Choate  disliked  con¬ 
troversy ;  Cushing  was  by  nature  a  controversialist. 
It  was  not  sutficient  for  him  to  enjoy,  in  peace,  his 
opinions;  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  impose 
them,  by  superior  force  of  will,  on  others.  In  this 
respect  he  was  like  Garrison,  whom,  in  some  points, 
he  strongly  resembled;  though  holding  contrary 
opinions  on  social  and  political  questions,  they  were 
both,  by  nature,  bigoted  and  combative  and  ex¬ 
tremely  impatient  of  opposition.  The  antagonism 
which  is  found  in  the  two  extremes  was  seen  in 
their  case.  The  one  exasperated  the  other. 

Cushing  was  an  accomplished  lawyer,  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  and  specially 
familiar  with  federal  and  international  law,  but,  as  a 
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practitioner,  he  was  not  specially  successful.  He 
had  little  of  that  art  of  persuasion  with  which  Choate 
would  disarm  opposition ;  little  of  that  knowledge 
of  human  nature  which  enabled  Choate  to  perceive, 
at  once,  the  temper  and  composition  of  the  jury 
panel,  and  how  each  man  upon  it  could  most  easily 
be  conciliated  and  secured.  It  was  not  in  Cush¬ 
ing’s  nature  to  win  or  prevail  by  art  or  address. 
His  method  was  coercion  by  superior  force.  This 
explains  his  unpopularity  and  indifferent  success 
as  a  politician.  When  a  student  in  college,  he  per¬ 
sisted  in  speaking  a  piece  of  declamation  the  sec¬ 
ond  time,  to  punish  his  fellow  students  for  their 
discourtesy,  in  attempting  to  silence  him,  by  scrap¬ 
ing  and  hisses,  on  the  fii’st  recital.  It  is  easy  to  see 
in  this  case  evidence  of  indomitable  energy  and  will, 
and  also  the  evidence  of  that  want  of  tact  and  spirit 
of  accommodation  which  seriously  impaired  his  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  politician.  He  had  not  the  judicial  fac¬ 
ulty,  nor  the  judicial  temperament.  For  evidence 
that  he  was,  by  temperament,  an  advocate,  and  not 
a  judge,  read  his  opinion  in  the  case  of  "Popkin  vs. 
Sargent,”  reported  in  the  10th  of  Cushing.  Choate 
had  the  faculty,  but  not  the  temperament.  In  a 
critical  juncture  when  great  interests  are  at  stake, 
and  strong  passions  excited,  and  the  issue  of  the 
hour  depends  on  a  difficult  judicial  decision,  which 
should  try  the  courage  and  capacity  of  the  judge, 
Cushing  would  fail,  perhaps  because  of  radical  in¬ 
ability  to  see  the  case  as  it  actually  was,  for,  with 
all  his  learning  and  intellectual  force,  he  had  not 
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sagacity ;  perhaps,  because  the  honest  prejudice  of 
the  partisan  would  impair  the  impartiality  of  the 
judge.  Choate  would  fail,  not  because  of  a  want 
of  a  clear  perception  of  the  case  in  all  its  relations, 
but  for  want  of  that  high  moral  courage  which 
could  face  a  great  responsibility,  without  thought 
of  fear  or  favor.  Choate  had  not  that  sublime  moral 
courage  so  indispensable  to  the  judge  when  called 
on  to  meet  a  great  responsibility  in  a  great  crisis, 
which  he  so  eloquently  described  in  his  celebrated 
speech  in  the  Massachusetts  Convention,  on  the 
judiciary.  The  spirit  that  quailed  before  Clay  and 
inspired  the  letter  to  Everett,  was  not  the  spirit  to 
listen  only  to  the  voice  of  truth  and  justice,  though 
the  "thunder  might  light  on  his  unterrified  brow.” 
In  saying  this  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  understood  as 
saying  anything  in  derogation  of  the  honesty  and 
honor  and  sense  of  justice  of  Choate.  I  have  in 
mind  only  a  sense  of  his  natural  moral  limitations. 

Choate  said  of  Cushing  that  if  he  had  remained  on 
the  Bench,  he  would  have  been  the  first  nisi  prius 
judge  in  the  Commonwealth.  This  may  be  true; 
for  a  man  may  be  an  excellent  judge,  and 

yet  not  possess,  in  any  very  high  sense,  the  judicial 
faculty.  The  function  of  the  nisi  prius  judge  is 
largely  administrative.  It  requires  system  and  de- 
spatch,and  the  ability  to  discharge  promptly  and  cor¬ 
rectly  the  business  of  the  Court,  which  is  largely  a 
work  of  routine;  but  it  needs  not,  for  its  satisfac¬ 
tory  performance,  the  highest  order  of  the  judicial 
mind.  When  I  say  that  Cushing  had  not  the  ju- 
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dicial  faculty,  I  mean  that  he  was  not  so  organized 
as  to  meet,  satisfactorily,  the  highest  demands  of 
the  judicial  office.  The  ideal  judge  should  be  com¬ 
petent  not  only  to  deal  with  a  difficult  case,  de¬ 
pendent  on  precedent  and  authority,  but  also  to 
deal  with  a  case  of  the  first  impression,dependent  on 
a  wise  application  of  the  principles  of  natural  justice 
to  the  system  of  jurisprudence  already  established. 
Such  a  man  is  not  only  competent  to  administer  the 
law  as  it  is ;  he  is  competent  to  advance  the  science 
of  jurisprudence  so  that  it  shall  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  age.  It  was  said  of  Cushing,  when 
on  our  Supreme  Bench,  by  one  of  the  ablest  judges 
that  our  state  ever  produced,  that,  where  a  case  de¬ 
pended  on  a  careful  and  exhaustive  review  of  au¬ 
thorities,  his  ability  to  deal  with  it  was  superior  to 
that  of  his  associates  on  the  Bench,  but  where  it 
depended  on  considerations  of  natural  justice,  the 
superiority  of  Judge  Shaw  was  readily  seen  and  con¬ 
ceded.  The  criticism  was  just.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  which  is  the  highest  faculty.  Law 
is  conservative ;  and  yet  when  wisely  administered 
it  is  constantly  undergoing  changes  to  adapt  itself 
to  that  intelligent  and  progressive  sense  of  natural 
justice,  characteristic  of  a  high  civilization. 

Cushing’s  nature  was  not  naturally  social;  and, 
in  ordinary  conversation,  he  was  generally  silent 
and  irresponsive.  In  this  respect  there  was  a  great 
contrast  between  him  and  Choate,  whose  conversa¬ 
tion  was  delightful.  He  seemed  to  engage  in  it  as  a 
pastime.  It  was  full  of  agreeable  surprises,  of  gro- 
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tesque  exaggerations,  of  touches  of  wit  and  humor, 
and  of  fantastic  associations  of  ideas  that  seemed 
rather  to  escape  from  the  overflowing  richness  of 
his  mind,  than  to  have  been  produced  from  it  by  any 
eflbrt  of  his  will.  His  power  to  create  delight  and 
surprise,  by  the  happy  use  of  a  word,  was  with  him 
a  source  of  wit  and  humor,  almost  without  example. 

A  young  lawyer,  who  had  engaged  Choate  as 
his  senior  in  a  case,  handed  him  fifty  dollars,  re¬ 
marking  that  he  believed  that  was  the  amount  he 
had  asked  for  a  retainer.  ”  No,”  replied  Choate, 
”I  named  twenty-five  dollars,  but  you  said  fifty, 
and  I  yielded.” 

In  his  habits  Cushing  was  systematic  and  method¬ 
ical,  but  he  could  ill  adapt  himself  to  the  ways  and 
habits  of  others.  He  had  the  quality  of  order  with 
the  strength  and  economy  that  come  from  it.  Every¬ 
thing  was  ready  to  his  hand.  All  his  resources 
were  entirely  at  his  command,  but  he  also  had  the 
faults  of  this  quality.  Anything  that  interfered 
with  it  would  cause  him  great  annoyance.  He  was 
a  great  stickler  for  forms,  and  overvalued  the  im¬ 
portance  of  secondary  matters.  The  red  tape,  that 
tied  the  documents  together,  was  to  be  preserved 
as  carefully  as  the  documents  themselves.  He  lacked 
sense  of  proportion,  and  the  faculty  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  what  was  vital  and  essential  from  what  was  cu¬ 
mulative  and  collateral.  He  argued  a  question  as  if 
he  thought  he  must  thoroughly  elaborate  and  ex¬ 
haust  it  in  all  its  relations,  and  sometimes  failed 
to  present  and  enforce  with  any  special  emphasis 
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the  vital  point  of  a  case,  because  of  his  inability  to 
see  the  whole  of  it  in  its  proper  perspective.  He 
was  deficient  in  what  artists  call  the  feeling  for  val¬ 
ues.  His  arguments  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  were  often  remarkable  perform¬ 
ances,  exhibiting  great  labor  and  research,  but  it  is 
said  that  he  did  not  often  materially  assist  the  Court 
in  dealing  with  the  crucial  point  of  the  case. 

Cushing’s  conversation  was  interesting  because 
instructive.  But  with  him  it  was  an  intellectual  ex¬ 
ercise.  In  ordinary  conversation,  which  is  a  simple, 
unstudied  interchange  of  ideas  between  friends  and 
acquaintances,  whose  talk  consists  mainly  of  the 
current  news  of  the  day,  Cushing  took  no  part.  He 
needed  a  topic;  give  him  that,  and  he  would  dis¬ 
course  for  hours,  with  great  force  and  brilliancy, 
surprising  and  delighting  with  the  extent  and  vari¬ 
ety  of  his  resources.  But  it  was  rather  monologue 
than  conversation,  a  splendid  performance  of  which 
you  were  the  spectator  and  the  witness.  He  was  too 
precise  and  artificial  to  be  pleasing  and  attractive  to 
an  uneducated  person.  His  lectures  and  addresses 
before  a  popular  audience  were  considered  dry  and 
uninteresting.  He  needed  a  cultivated  audience 
that  could  appreciate  his  learning  and  attainments. 
He  was  eminently  a  man  of  talent,  and  not  a  man  of 
genius.  His  mind  moved  under  the  impulse  of  his 
will,  and  not  under  the  impulse  of  his  feelings.  He 
was,  therefore,  not  an  eloquent  man,  though  he  was 
a  forcible  and  an  effective  speaker  in  a  deliberative 
assembly.  His  voice  was  good  and  of  sufficient 
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compass  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  public  assembly. 
Ilis  manner  was  usually  energetic,  but  not  vehe¬ 
ment.  He  addressed  the  reason  and  not  the  feelings 
of  his  hearers.  His  favorite  gesture  was  a  move¬ 
ment  of  his  right  arm,  with  the  forefinger  of  his 
right  hand  extended  in  a  way  to  arrest  attention  up¬ 
on  the  precise  point  he  was  attempting  to  enforee. 

When  excited,  he  was  terrific  in  the  violence  of 
his  emotions.  Just  before  the  war,  when  a  member 
of  our  legislature,  he  made  a  speech  in  which  he  ad¬ 
vocated  a  repeal  of  the  law  that  deelared  an  infidel 
incompetent  as  a  witness.  In  the  course  of  this 
speech  he  spoke  of  the  Chinese  as  an  intelligent  and 
superior  race,  and  fully  entitled  to  credit,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  religion.  The  next  day,  a  member 
from  the  western  part  of  the  state,  then  somewhat 
prominent  as  a  know-nothing  politician,  hupted  up 
a  speech  made  by  Cushing  not  long  before  in  Fan- 
euil  Hall,  in  which  he  had  spoken  unfiivorably  of  the 
Chinese  as  a  race;  and,  otfsetting  one  against  the 
other,  he  assailed  Cushing  with  a  triumphant  air,  as 
if  about  to  convict  him  of  a  gross  inconsistency, 
which  would  cover  him  with  confusion.  Cushing 
was  uneasy  under  the  attack,  and  the  moment  it  was 
finished,  he  sprung  to  the  floor,  and  defended  him¬ 
self  with  great  spirit  in  a  speech  of  about  fifteen  min¬ 
utes,  which,  for  rapid,  overwhelming  and  powerful 
declamation,  was  never  surpassed  iu  that  hall.  The 
efiect  was  electrical.  The  House  and  gallery  broke 
out  in  the  most  tumultuous  demonstrations  of  ap¬ 
plause,  which  the  speaker  in  vain  tried  to  suppress; 
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and  the  member  from  Monson,  instead  of  scoring 
a  point  against  Cushing,  suddenly  found  himself 
on  the  defensive,  and  was  glad  to  beat  a  hasty  re¬ 
treat,  and  withdraw  from  the  field. 

Choate’s  mind  seemed  to  kindle  and  burn  by  a 
kind  of  spontaneous  combustion.  It  had  the  faculty 
of  kindling  its  own  fire.  Cushing  had  full  control 
of  his  powers,  but  what  he  did,  he  seemed  to  do  by 
sheer  force  of  will,  and  not  by  spontaneous  action 
of  his  mind.  His  mind  was  a  reservoir,  capacious 
and  full,  supplied  by  a  pump  which  he  worked  him¬ 
self,  with  invincible  energy  and  resolution.  Choate’s 
mind  was  a  reservoir,  capacious  and  full,  supplied 
in  some  invisible  way  from  some  hidden  fountain. 
He  needed  only  to  touch  some  secret  spring,  and 
the  stream  would  flow  in  rich  abundance,  yielding 
a  nectai;  fit  for  the  gods. 

I  come  now  to  Rantoul,  who  was  a  very  remark¬ 
able  man,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  companionship 
in  which  I  place  him.  Choate  and  Cushing  Avere 
of  the  old  Essex  stock,  on  both  sides,  though  Choate 
seemed  a  strange  production  for  New  England. 
Hantoul  was,  in  part,  of  Celtic  origin,  and,  in  his  or¬ 
ganization,  was  Celtic  rather  than  Saxon.  My  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  him  was  slight;  having  met  him 
but  a  few  times,  I  cannot  speak  of  him  with  the  con¬ 
fidence  a  person  naturally  feels  when  speaking  from 
personal  observation.  His  personal  appearance  was 
striking  and  impressive.  Of  medium  height,  and  of 
rather  slender  figure,  he  could  not  fail  to  attract 
notice  by  his  handsome  intellectual  face.  His  eyes 
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were  dark  and  full,  and  his  brow  high  and  broad. 
Ilis  complexion  was  sallow,  and  his  whole  appear¬ 
ance  suggested  the  scholar  and  the  enthusiast.  The 
upper  part  of  his  face,  which  generally  expresses 
the  intellectual  part  of  a  man,  was  more  satisfactory 
and  impressive  than  the  lower. 

He  read  law  in  Salem  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  1829,  when  he  immediately  entered  upon  its 
practice,  though  he  never  gave  his  time  and  thought 
exclusively  to  his  profession.  Very  early  in  life, 
when  a  child,  it  was  clear  that  he  possessed  talents 
and  qualities  of  a  very  high  order.  His  desire 
for  knowledge,  his  industry  and  facility  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  it,  and  the  capaciousness  and  tenacity 
of  his  memory,  were  too  patent  to  escape  notice,  and 
his  future  eminence  was  predicted  by  those  who  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  him.  He  was  by  nature 
an  idealist,  with  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
reformer  and  philanthropist.  His  object  was  the 
improvement  and  elevation  of  his  fellow-men.  He 
had  faith  in  their  capacity  for  civilization,  and  lie 
was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  secure  and  enforce  a 
political  policy  which  should  make  adequate  provi¬ 
sion  for  their  rights  and  interests  in  the  never  ceas¬ 
ing  antagonism  between  the  rights  of  capital  and 
the  rights  of  labor. 

His  father  was  an  able,  intelligent,  and  highly 
honored  citizen  of  Beverly,  and  for  many  years  was 
deeply  interested  in  social  questions  of  reform.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  societies  organized  for  the 
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promotion  of  peace  and  temperance,  the  diffusion  of 
education,  and  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 
The  son  inherited  the  tastes,  and  something  of  the 
mental  constitution  of  his  father,  with  the  talent 
and  energy  to  give  effect  to  his  ideas.  He  com¬ 
menced  the  practice  of  law  in  this  county,  and 
brought  himself  early  into  notice  by  taking  part  in 
the  defence  of  the  Knapps  who  were  tried  in  Salem 
in  1830,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  White.  He  first 
made  his  mark,  however,  as  a  debater,  in  our  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Legislature,  where  he  easily  took  and 
held  the  first  place,  in  competition  with  some  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  state,  such  as  Winthrop,  Blake, 
Rockwell,  Stevenson,  Baylies  of  Taunton,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  llis  great  abilities  and  attainments  were  per¬ 
ceived  and  acknowledged  by  candid  men  of  both 
parties ;  and  it  was  through  his  efforts  that  some  of 
the  most  objectionable  and  partisan  measures  of  the 
Whig  party  of  the  state  were  defeated.  Soon  after 
his  brilliant  success  in  the  legislature,  he  removed  to 
Boston  and  there  opened  a  law  office,  where  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  for  the  signal  ability  with  which 
he  tried  some  important  law  cases  that,  at  the  time, 
attracted  general  interest.  Among  these  were  the 
"  Journeymen  Bootmakers’  case,”  as  it  was  called, 
where  an  attempt  was  made  to  convict  Boston  boot¬ 
makers  of  a  crime,  in  having  confederated  to  con¬ 
trol  the  price  of  wages;  the  Rhode  Island  cases, 
where  parties  were  indicted  for  attempting  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  right  of  suffrage  by  means  which  were 
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charged  as  revolutionary;  the  ”  Kew  Bedford 
Bridge”  case,  the  ”  Spitfire  ”  case,  and  the  trial  of 
Crafts  for  the  fraudulent  wrecking  of  a  ship  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  insurance,  where  Choate  was  opposed  to 
him.  These  cases  are  now  forgotten,  but,  at  the  time, 
they  excited  a  strong  interest  and  Rantoul  added 
very  largely  to  his  reputation  by  the  energy,  ability 
and  eloquence  with  which  he  acquitted  himself  in 
each  instance.  During  a  large  part  of  this  time 
Rantoul  was  United  States  District  Attorney,  an 
office  which  had  been  held  by  some  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  lawyers  in  the  State;  and  a  comparison  was 
frequently  made  between  the  different  occupants  of 
the  office,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  Rantoul. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  George  Lunt,  an  Essex 
County  man,  of  considerable  reputation  as  a  poet 
and  man  of  letters  as  well  as  lawyer.  It  was  Mr. 
Lunt’s  fortune,  as  District  Attorney,  to  have  a  case 
similar  to  the  Crafts  case  where  Choate  was  for  the 
defence.  Choate  afterwards,  in  comparing  the  two, 
said,  in  effect,  that  he  had  beaten  Lunt  by  inducing 
him  to  try  his  case  on  his  (Choate’s)  theory,  neg¬ 
lecting  his  own  strong  points,  and  expecting  to  win 
by  proving  the  fallacy  of  his  (Choate’s)  argument. 
The  trial  being  reduced,  in  this  way,  to  a  person¬ 
al  encounter,  Choate  was  easily  the  victor.  "  But 
Rantoul  could  not  be  inveigled  into  this  false  posi¬ 
tion;  he  did  not  attempt  to  heat  Choate  on  his  own 
ground, but  confined  himself  to  a  clear  and  forcible 
statement  of  the  strong  points  of  his  case,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  defence.” 
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Rantoul,  by  nature,  was  radical  and  progressive, 
lie  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  subjects  relating  to 
the  social  and  political  condition  of  mankind,  and 
was  largely  identified  with  those  whose  sympathies 
were  on  the  side  of  personal  rights,  as  opposed  to 
the  rights  of  property.  The  history  of  civilization 
is  the  history  of  the  struggles  and  conflicts  that  are 
constantly  taking  place  between  conservatives  and 
radicals  in  church  and  state;  between  those  who 
believe  in  ideas,  and  those  who  believe  in  institu¬ 
tions.  Rantoul  was  eminently  a  man  who  believed 
in  ideas.  Cushing,  a  man  who  put  his  faith  in  in¬ 
stitutions.  Rantoul  was  a  man  so  controlled  by 
his  ideas  that,  when  the  conflict  came  between  them 
and  his  ambition,  his  ideas  prevailed,  much  as  he 
liked  personal  distinction  and  the  prizes  that  at¬ 
tend  success.  He  was  not  without  ambition,  but 
"without  the  illness  that  should  attend  it.”  He  was 
not  a  soldier  of  fortune.  He  was  true  to  his  sense 
of  duty  and  of  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  human¬ 
ity,  in  whose  service  he  faltered  not,  nor  failed. 

Cushing  was  upright  and  trustworthy  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  relations;  but  eveiything  with  him  was  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  his  ambition,  and  to  serve  that  was  his 
single  purpose.  It  has  been  said  that  he  had  no 
convictions.  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say 
that  when  his  opinions  conflicted  with  his  interests, 
instead  of  accepting  the  fact  as  proof  that  he  was 
liable  to  be  misled  by  his  interests,  he  accepted  it 
as  proof  that  his  opinions  were  wrong,  and  he  re¬ 
vised  and  corrected  them  so  as  to  produce  a  desir- 
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able  conformity.  He  judged  of  his  opinions  in  the 
light  of  his  interests.  The  principles  w  hich  he  held 
for  the  time  being,  he  held  tenaciously  and  sin¬ 
cerely.  This  mode  of  looking  at  a  subject  was  not 
peculiar  to  Cushing.  It  is  characteristic  of  parti¬ 
sans  to  think  that  the  side  that  serves  their  interest 
is  the  right  side  of  a  question. 

Rantoul  had  not  Cushing’s  robust  constitution, 
nor  did  he  enjoy,  like  him,  uninterrupted  health  for 
the  major  part  of  his  life;  but  he  equalled  him  in 
his  capacity  for  study — reading,  when  in  college, 
easily,  five  hundred  pages  octavo  a  day,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  regular  college  studies — and  in  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  variety  of  his  attainments.  Each  excelled 
in  a  memory  which  never  failed  to  supply  the  ma¬ 
terials  needed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  debate,  or 
of  any  crisis.  Their  knowledge  of  historical  sub¬ 
jects  was  very  profound  as  well  as  miscellaneous. 
In  a  conversation  which  took  place  in  the  office  of 
Rantoul,  in  Boston,  at  the  time  that  Kossuth  was 
in  this  country,  between  Cushing,  Rantoul  and 
Sumner,  on  the  Hungarian  question,  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  was  present,  has  told  me  that  when  the 
discussion  commenced,  Cushing  took  the  Austrian 
side  of  the  question,  and  Rantoul  and  Sumner  the 
Hungarian  side;  and  that,  for  a  short  time,  the 
three  talked  with  equal  facility  and  apparent  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject.  But  as  the  discussion  contin¬ 
ued  and  extended  into  European  politics,  Sumner 
felt  his  limitations  and  was  soon  compelled  to  leave 
his  side  of  the  question  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
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Rantoul,  who  sustained,  unassisted,  the  discus¬ 
sion  for  nearly  an  hour — the  disputants  displaying 
great  ability  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
question  in  all  its  relations,  both  State  and  Euro¬ 
pean. 

Both  Cushing  and  Rantoul  were  distinguished 
for  that  kind  of  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  books, 
and  for  the  facility  with  wdiich  they  acquired  it. 
They  were  deficient  in  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
comes  from  observation  and  dealing  with  the  world. 
This  explains  why  sometimes  they  w'ei’e  misled  and 
overreached  by  shrewd,  managing  men  of  afiairs. 
In  this  respect  they  were  inferior  to  Parsons,  who, 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  world  and  capacity  to  deal 
with  men,  was  quite  as  remarkable  as  in  his  mani¬ 
fold  attainments  and  knowledge  of  books.  "Books,” 
said  Emerson, "  are  apt  to  turn  reason  out-of-doors. 
You  find  men  talking  everywhere  from  their  mem¬ 
ories,  instead  of  from  their  understandings.” 

Rantoul  was  never  so  much  in  his  element  as 
when  in  a  public  assembly,  addressing  the  peojfie 
from  the  platform,  or  in  a  deliberative  body,  attack¬ 
ing  or  defending  an  important  measure  against 
great  odds.  He  was  the  prince  of  debaters.  Al¬ 
though  not  a  very  eloquent  man,  he  was  an  ex¬ 
tremely  fluent,  rapid  and  effective  speaker.  Ilis 
voice,  as  an  orator,  was  inadequate;  it  was  clear 
and  penetrating,  but  rather  sharp  and  shrill;  it 
lacked  the  rich  sonorous  quality  so  essential  to  high 
oratorical  effect. 

He  died  in  1852,  when  only  forty-seven  years 
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old,  two  years  before  the  age  when  Aristotle  said 
a  man’s  powers  were  fully  matured.  He  died  in 
his  prime,  just  when  the  opportunity  had  come  for 
him  to  exhibit  on  the  national  stage  his  great  pow¬ 
ers  ;  at  a  time  when  the  exigencies  of  public  affairs 
could  be  best  served  by  a  man  of  his  disinterested 
})atriotism,  and  of  his  broad  and  comprehensive 
views  of  public  duty  and  of  public  service;  when 
the  politician  must  give  place  to  the  statesman. 
When  we  reflect  upon  his  life,  upon  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  under  which  a  man  of  his  extraordinary  tal¬ 
ents  had  been  hindered  and  disappointed  because  of 
his  lack  of  sympathy  with  Massachusetts  ideas — as 
represented  by  her  leading  men,  until  the  revolution 
took  place  which  put  Massachusetts  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  anti-slavery  movement — it  seems,  to  our 
limited  view,  a  serious  misfortune,  not  only  to  Ran- 
toul,  but  to  the  country,  that  he  should  have  been 
taken  away  before  his  appropriate  work  was  hardly 
begun,  and  when  his  opportunity  for  usefulness  and 
for  distinction  was  so  full  of  encouragement  and  of 
promise. 

A  large  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  work  not 
professional,  and  he  died  in  the  public  service.  But 
he  belonged  to  our  fraternity  in  the  fullest  sense, 
was  thoroughly  trained  for  it,  and  never  deserted  it. 
In  the  conduct  of  his  office,  as  United  States  District 
Attorney,  he  displayed  a  legal  knowledge  and  abil¬ 
ity  which  would  do  honor  to  those  of  the  first  rank 
of  our  profession,  and  yet,  it  is  humiliating  to  con¬ 
fess  it,  but  it  cannot  be  successfully  denied,  such 
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was  the  prejudice  and  bigotry  of  the  Bar  at  that 
day,  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  death;  no  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Bar  was  called;  no  resolutions  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  his  high  character  were  presented, 
and  it  was  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  as  that  of  some 
obscure  person  in  the  county.  Let  us  hasten  to  re¬ 
pair  the  wrong!  Let  us  atone  for  our  neglect  by 
placing  on  the  walls  of  this  beautiful  library-hall, 
conspicuous  among  those  whom  we  delight  to  honor 
because  of  their  connection  with  this  Bar,  and  of 
their  undoubted  title  to  remembrance,  the  portrait 
of  Robert  Rantoul,  not  the  least  among  the  distin¬ 
guished  men  of  Essex  County  of  whom  our  profes¬ 
sion  may  be  justly  proud. 

The  Essex  Bar  has  always  been  a  strong  bar, 
with  its  full  share  of  men  competent  to  stand  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  profession,  but  the  men  whom 
I  have  attempted  briefly  to  sketch  were  exceptional 
men  of  their  time — men  who  would  be  exceptional 
in  any  time,  not  simply  fii’st  among  equals,  but  first 
”  cum  longo  intervallo,^^  so  superior  to  their  associ¬ 
ates  and  contemporaries  as  to  hold  a  position  of 
unchallenged  superiority,  not  only  as  lawyers  but 
as  citizens,  in  all  the  qualities  that  imply  intellectual 
supremacy.  They  were  each  built  on  a  large  scale, 
distinguished  specially  for 

. “the  divine 

Something  that  shone  in  them  and  made  us  see 
Tlie  archetypal  man,  and  what  might  be 
The  amplitude  of  Nature’s  first  design.” 

Choate  was  apprehensive,  comprehensive,  bril¬ 
liant  and  aesthetic. 
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Cushing  was  practical,  sensible,  energetic,  ambi¬ 
tious  and  indefatigable. 

Rantoul  was  quick,  impulsive,  idealistic,  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  high-minded. 

Choate  was  "sui  generis;”  Cushing,  a  Saxon; 
Rantoul,  a  Celt. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Bar  does  not  sus¬ 
tain  its  old-time  position,  and  that,  in  its  require¬ 
ments  of  its  members,  it  does  not  maintain  its  old 
standard  of  excellence.  It  may  be  conceded  that 
it  has  lost  something  of  the  consideration  and  in¬ 
fluence  it  enjoyed  as  a  civil  institution  fifty  years 
and  more  ago.  The  introduction  of  railroads 
worked  a  radical  change  in  the  habits  of  our  pro¬ 
fession,  and  broke  up  the  ^esprit  de  corps’’*  which 
existed  when  lawyers,  on  account  of  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  travel,  remained  at  court  during  the 
entire  session.  This  gave  opportunity  for  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  led  to  conversation  and  cooperation  about 
county  matters,  often  resjulting  in  some  political  ac¬ 
tion  in  which  the  lawyers  took  the  leading  part. 
I  have  been  told  by  lawyers  and  others,  now  de¬ 
ceased,  that  the  politics  of  this  county  were  so  con¬ 
trolled  by  lawyers  that  it  caused  serious  complaint 
and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  local  politicians,  with 
whose  ambition  the  influence  of  the  bar  interfered. 
Rank  at  the  bar,  in  those  days,  gave  a  man  social 
distinction.  When  the  objects  of  general  interest 
were  few,  and  life  even  in  the  shire  town  was  mo¬ 
notonous,  a  session  of  the  court  was  an  event  that 
formed  the  topic  of  conversation  in  the  whole  neigh- 
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borhood.  The  court  room  was  filled  with  spec¬ 
tators,  and  a  trial  scene  was  as  good  as  a  play,  the 
sharp  passages  between  the  opposing  lawyers  be¬ 
ing  the  theme  of  remark  and  criticism  for  many 
miles  around.  The  judge  was  an  object  of  curios¬ 
ity  as  he  went  his  way  to  court  in  solemn  dignity, 
attended  by  the  sherifi*  with  his  staff  of  office ;  and 
the  ringing  of  the  bell,  which  announced  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  court,  was  a  summons  that  everybody 
heeded. 

All  this  is  gone  with  the  advance  of  civilization. 
The  people  are  too  busy  with  their  own  affairs  to 
give  attention  to  the  court  that  comes  and  goes 
unnoticed.  This,  however,  is  in  the  natural  order 
and  implies  no  deterioration  in  the  character  and 
standing  of  the  bar  and  of  the  men  who  compose 
it.  The  loss  of  that  popular  interest  in  the  pi*o- 
ceedings  of  the  bar  which  attracts  to  its  service  a 
class  of  men  who  care  less  about  the  law  as  a  sci¬ 
ence  than  for  the  opportunity  it  offers  of  acquiring 
distinction  in  public  estimation,  may  account,  in 
part,  for  the  fact  which  Judge  Lowell  mentioned 
in  his  remarks  from  the  bench,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Suffolk  bar  held  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Richard  H.  Dana.  He  then  said  that  Dana  was 
the  last  of  that  class  of  eminent  lawyers  who  for¬ 
merly  made  some  pretension  to  literature  and  elo¬ 
quence.  The  alliance  which  once  existed  between 
law  and  literature  and  which  gave  a  certain  attract¬ 
iveness  to  our  profession  in  the  popular  mind,  in 
the  judge’s  opinion,  ended  in  this  state  with  Dana. 
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A  similar  change  has  taken  place  elsewhere.  I 
read,  not  long  since,  an  article  in  the  London 
Spectator,  in  which  the  writer,  in  referring  to  the 
expected  retirement  of  two  eminent  Scotch  judges, 
of  advanced  age,  one  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Sessions,  and  the  other.  Lord  Justice 
Clerk,  says  that  the  retirement  of  these  two  veter¬ 
ans  w  ill  mark  the  disappearance  of  an  old  Scotch 
type,  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  in  Scotland  be¬ 
tween  law  and  letters.  "The  old  order  of  lawyers 
in  Scotland  is  giving  place  to  a  new  one,  and  the 
new  is  less  literary,  more  practical,  professional  and 
prosaic,  than  the  old.  In  Scotland,  as  elsewhere, 
the  competition  for  the  loaves  and  fishes  is  becom¬ 
ing  keener  in  all  professions,  and  the  lawyer  finds 
himself  hustled  out  of  literature  by  the  trained  pub¬ 
lic  writer  and  man  of  letters.”  This  change  is  in¬ 
evitable.  As  society  progresses,  the  conditions  of 
success,  in  the  various  pursuits,  become  more  aud 
more  scientific  and  exacting.  And  yet  there  was 
a  charm  in  the  social  condition  which  caused  the 
old  alliance  between  law  and  letters,  which  we  can¬ 
not  lose  without  regret.  Life  was  then  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  picturesque.  Each  man’s  work  was 
less  sharply  defined,  and  the  distinetions  that  now 
separate  classes  did  not  exist.  Men  were  selected 
for  special  service,  not  because  of  special  training, 
hut  because  of  supposed  natural  fitness.  The  judge 
on  the  Bench  was  not  the  learned  lawyer,  but  the 
man  who  Avas  thought  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  have 
the  judicial  faculty.  Every  man  of  natural  supe- 
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riority  took  two  or  three  parts.  The  minister  was 
doctor  and  farmer  as  well.  The  lawyer  was  the 
squire  of  the  village,  who  supplied  the  demand  for 
literary  or  oratorical  service  in  default  of  the  scholar 
and  the  trained  man  of  letters — the  fruit  of  a  more 
luxurious  and  advanced  civilization. 

In  the  place,  however,  of  the  lawyer,  distin¬ 
guished  by  literary  accomplishments,  who  is  dis¬ 
appearing  under  a  process  of  evolution,  we  have  a 
gradually  increasing  class  of  another  type,  with  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  scholars,  who  are  cultivating 
law  as  a  science  and  displaying  marked  ability  in 
the  production  of  law-books  of  a  high  literary  order. 
In  the  multitude  of  law-books,  scarcely  one  could  be 
found,  until  recently,  of  any  literary  merit.  Black- 
stone  was  almost  alone.  But  with  the  advance  of 
the  study  of  law  as  a  science,  there  has  been,  of 
late,  a  great  improvement  in  the  literary  as  well 
as  the  scientific  character  of  law-books.  Witness 
the  works  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  and  Mr.  Justice  Ste¬ 
phens,  in  England,  and  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  and 
of  Mr.  Bishop  in  this  state.  This  gain  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  law-literature  is  some  compensation 
for  the  loss  we  have  suffered  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  alliance  which  formerly  existed  between  law 
and  letters. 

Under  the  English  system,  the  profession  is  di¬ 
vided  into  barristers  and  attorneys;  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Bar  is  so  conducted  as  to  separate  the 
attorney  or  practitioner  from  the  barrister,  who  is 
generally  an  accomplished  lawyer,  with  high  ideas 
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of  the  honor  and  dignity  of  his  profession,  and  so 
trained  and  educated,  as  to  look  on  the  mercenary 
arts  of  the  attorney  as  unprofessional  and  degrad¬ 
ing.  But  with  us,  under  our  democratic  ideas,  no 
such  distinction  exists.  We  believe  it  to  be  un¬ 
necessary  and  unjust,  and  unfavorable  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  and  recognition  of  genuine  mei  it,  for  which 
the  passage  should  be  easy  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  walks  of  the  profession.  But  this  equal¬ 
ity  among  the  members,  demanded  by  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  is  not  without  its  dangers.  It 
tends,  unless  carefully  watched,  to  substitute  for 
the  highest  motives  of  conduct  those  of  alower  order, 
and  so  to  degrade  the  professional  character.  Gen¬ 
uine  merit,  instead  of  being  aided  by  the  abolition 
of  this  distinction,  is  sometimes  forced  into  the 
background  by  men  of  energy  and  enterprise,  utterly 
destitute  of  professional  accomplishments,  and  only 
capable  of  so  exploiting  the  law  as  to  make  it  tributary 
to  their  personal  schemes  of  avarice  and  ambition. 
The  meritorious  lawyer,  with  a  high  standard  of 
excellence,  is  postponed  to  the  practitioner,  whose 
only  object  is  pecuniary  success.  This  tendency  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  low  standard  of  performance  is 
not  peculiar  to  our  profession.  It  may  be  observed 
in  other  departments  of  our  social  and  political  life. 
It  should  be  resisted  by  those  who  believe  in  a  high 
standard  of  merit,  and  take  a  professional  pride  in 

I  everything  that  concerns  the  true  welfare  of  their 

vocation.  Our  profession  should  be  regarded  as 
something  more  than  one  way,  among  others,  of 
getting  a  living.  It  holds  a  close  relation  to  the 
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State,  and  should  be  so  cultivated  as  to  promote 
something  of  that  spirit  and  sense  of  obligation  on 
the  part  of  its  followers,  characteristic  of  those  who 
are  worthy  and  conscious  of  a  high  calling,  and 
resolved  to  honor,  by  their  conduct,  a  profession 
which  honors  them. 

Brethren  of  the  Essex  Bar:  We  have  met  here 
to-day  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  new  part 
of  the  Court  House,  which  now  contains  everything 
to  be  desired  to  promote  the  comfort  and  conven¬ 
ience  of  those  who  come  here  to  serve  their  own  in¬ 
terests,  or  the  interests  of  others.  As  now  enlarged, 
it  is  am()le,  in  its  appointments,  to  meet  not  only  the 
present  demands,  but  the  demands  of  the  future  for 
a  long  period.  The  addition,  which  has  just  been 
finished,  was  not  a  part  of  the  original  design,  but 
it  harmonizes  with  it  so  admirably,  that  when  the 
whole  work  shall  be  completed,  by  some  changes 
needed  to  perfect  the  union  of  the  new  part  with 
the  old,  the  architectural  eftect  will  be  pleasing  and 
satisfactory,  and  the  entire  building  will  be  an  hon¬ 
or  to  the  county. 

Provision  has  been  made,  in  the  front  part,  for  the 
accommodation  of  jurymen  and  others  who  may, 
occasionally,  have  business  at  Court,  and  for  the 
people  at  large  who  may  attend  from  curiosity.  The 
new  part  is  intended  specially  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Court  and  of  the  Bar,  and  is  connected  with 
the  old  only  on  the  second  floor.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  all  jiarties 
could  have  been  more  adequately  provided  for  than 
they  have  been  here.  But  the  special  feature  of 
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this  improvement  is  this  splendid  library  room,  so 
large  and  so  commodious,  and  so  attractive  to  the 
eye  in  its  finish  and  proportions.  AVhat  an  agree¬ 
able  surprise  to  enter  it,  with  its  high  arched  ceil¬ 
ing,  where  the  light  comes  through  as  from  another 
sky;  with  its  stately  and  spacious  fire-place,  that 
creates  and  diffuses  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  with  its  books  and  portraits  that  give 
a  look  of  distinction  and  of  civilization  to  its  walls. 
Is  not  this,  in  itself,  a  cause  for  celebration?  Is 
not  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  such  a  room,  with  the 
books  it  contains,  an  education  that  shall  percep¬ 
tibly  raise  the  character  of  our  profession  and  stim¬ 
ulate  an  ambition  and  love  of  excellence  that  shall 
produce  fruits  w'orthy  of  the  men  of  the  past  who 
have  added  honor  and  dignity  to  this  Bar?  Can 
the  mean  arts  and  low  aims  of  hireling  attorneys 
find  anything  to  live  on  in  these  books  that  contain 
the  life-blood  of  the  master  spirits  of  our  profes¬ 
sion?  Will  not  the  young  lawyer,  anxious  to  ex¬ 
cel  in  a  true  sense,  breathe  here  the  "still  air  of 
delightful  studies,”  and  acquire  that  knowledge  of 
the  law  as  a  science,  so  essential  to  the  highest  work 
of  our  profession? 

The  portraits  on  these  walls  of  eminent  men, 
whose  lives  and  services  have  illustrated  the  vir¬ 
tues  and  merits  of  this  Bar,  and  have  assisted  in 
giving  a  name  and  place  to  Essex  County  in  the 
history  of  the  State,  and  of  the  Nation  —  wdll  they 
not  be  an  inspiration  and  an  admonition  to  the  bright 
tribes  of  ingenuous  youth,  that  shall  come  here  in 
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succession,  from  year  to  year,  to  be  true  to  their  op¬ 
portunities  and  responsibilities,  and  make  them¬ 
selves  worthy  of  the  noble  company  to  Avhieh  they 
belong? 

It  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  I  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar,  and  very  few  of  those,  who  were 
in  practice  at  that  time,  are  now  living.  I  look  in 
vain  for  many  of  my  old  associates.  On  every  hand 
I  see  new  faces  and  younger  men.  The  represent¬ 
ative  men  at  the  bar  in  my  youth,  and  many  others 
of  a  later  period,  have  departed.  Saltonstall  and 
White;  Moseley,  King  and  Marston;  Gerrish  and 
Huntington  and  Lord,  the  elder ;  Duncan,  Kittredge 
and  Stickney ;  Ward,  Perkins,  Lord,  junior,  Wright 
and  Harmon  and  Tarbox,  and  among  the  last  and 
most  notable,  Peri-y,  Abbott,  Ives,  and  Choate. 

I  feel  almost  a  stranger  in  the  court-room,  so  few 
are  the  old  familiar  faces.  They  were  all  good  law¬ 
yers  and  good  citizens  and  favorably  known  in 
their  day,  and  did  their  part  to  sustain  the  dignity 
and  high  character  of  this  bar;  and  yet,  so  tieeting 
and  local  is  a  lawyer’s  reputation  that  the  sound 
of  their  names  will  not  even  awaken  a  memory,  in 
many  cases,  in  your  minds.  It  is  by  such  men  that 
the  usefulness  and  respectability  of  the  bar,  as  an 
important  instrument  in  the  work  of  civilization, 
are  kept  up  to  an  honorable  standard.  We  are  all 
citizens  as  well  as  lawyers,  and  we  shall  ill  deserve 
the  respect  and  good  opinion  of  mankind,  if,  in  our 
selfish  pursuit  of  the  rewards  of  our  profession,  we 
forget  and  neglect  the  duties  we  owe  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  by  virtue  of  our  position  and  citizenship. 
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234  Benjamin  Sparhawk  married  Emma  Martin  of 
Marblehead,  Mass. 

489  Thomas. 

490  John. 

235  John  Sparhawk  married  the  widow  of  his  broth- 
r  Benjamin,  Mrs.  Emma  (Martin)  Sparhawk. 

491  Mary,  b.  Nov.,  1797;  m.  A.  Martin. 

492  Benjamin,  b.  April,  1800;  d.  1830. 

493  Emma,  b.  Aug.,  1802;  m.  Col.  B.  Brown. 

494  Martha,  b.  Jan.,  1805;  m.  Wm.  Bartol. 

495  Samuel,  b.  Sept.,  1809 ;  m.  Sarah  E.  Bartol. 

496  Peter,  b.  Nov.,  1811 ;  m.  Marcia  A.  Bartol. 

497  Joanna,  b.  Feb.,  1816;  m.  Wm.  Bartlett. 

242  Susanna  Gardner  married  Dr.  William  Aspin- 
wall  in  1779. 

498  Juliana,  b.  Dec.  25,  1780;  d.  unm.  1852. 

499  William,  b.  Aug.,  1782;  d.  1782. 

500  William,  b.  Aug.  6,  1784 ;  d.  unm.  Apr.  7,  1818. 

501  Thomas,  b.  May  23,  1786;  m.  Louisa  E.  Poignaud  1814;  d. 

Aug.  11,  1876. 

502  Augustus,  b.  Dec.  14,  1788;  m..  in  1824,  Martha  Babcock  Hig* 

ginson;  d.  July  27,  1865. 

503  Susanna,  b.  July  17,  1790;  m.  Sept.  7,  1813,  Lewis  Tappan; 

d.  18.53. 

William  Aspinwall  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Joanna 
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(Gardner)  Aspinwall  and  was  born  in  Brookline,  Mass., 
i\Iay  23,  1743.  He  was  lilted  for  college  by  Rev.  Amos 
Adams  of  Roxbury.  lie  kept  school  several  years  in 
Groton,  Brookline  and  Brighton.  His  medical  education 
was  acqnii'ed  at  Killingworth,  Conn.,  under  the  famous 
Dr.  Benjamin  Gale.  From  there  he  went  to  a  hospital  in 
Philadelphia.  His  portrait  was  painted  by  Stuart. 

243  Thomas  Sparhawk,  son  of  Hon.  Thomas  and 
Rebecca  (Stearns)  Sparhawk,  married  Octavia  (daughter 
of  Dr.  Thomas)  Frink  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  in  1790. 

504  Thomas,  b.  1791;  D.  C.  1815;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1817;  d. 

uiim.  1838. 

505  Rebecca,  b.  1793;  prob.  d.  young. 

60G  Octavia,  b.  1795;  d.  1839. 

507  George,  b.  1797 ;  m.  Eliza  Hammond,  1820. 

508  Cliarles,  b.  1799. 

509  John  Stearns,  b.  1801;  d.  1841. 

510  Mary  Hubbard,  b.  1802. 

511  Henry,  b.  1805;  d.  1807. 

512  Henry,  b.  1807;  d.  1816. 

244  Rebecca  Sparhawk  married  Josiah  Bellows  of 
AValpole,  K.  H.,  in  1738. 

513  Josiah,  b.  1788;  m.  Stella  C.  Bradley,  1813. 

514  Louisa,  b.  1792 ;  m.  Jno.  W.  Heyward,  1824. 

246  Oliver  Stearns  Sparhawk  married  Hannah  S. 
Whitney,  Nov.  3,  1798. 

515  Marietta,  b.  1801 ;  d.  1840. 

516  Thomas  Oliver,  b.  1803;  m.  L.  Alvord,  1836. 

517  Julianna,  b.  1804 ;  m.  C.  Carter. 

518  Hannah  Stearns,  b.  1806;  d.  unm. 

519  William,  b.  1808;  d.  1834. 

620  Lucius  Hubbard,  b.  1810;  d.  1813. 

621  Sarah  Whitney,  b.  1812;  m.  Thomas  Spencer  Speed. 

522  Rebecca  Stearins,  b.  1814;  d.  1833. 


247  Mary  Sparhawk  married  Josiah  Bellows  in  1793. 
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523  Thomas  Sparhawk,  b.  1794;  d.  1821. 

624  Mary,  b.  1798 ;  m.  Benjamin  Bellows  Grant,  1821. 

625  Ellen,  b.  1805;  m.  G.  Wlieelock,  1828. 

526  Edward,  b.  1806 ;  d.  1809. 

527  William,  b.  1808 ;  m.  Sarah  F.  Giles,  1836. 

528  Julia  Rebecca,  b.  1811 ;  m.  Robert  Barnett,  1836. 

629  Katherine,  b.  1815;  m.  H.  A.  Bellows,  1836. 

530  Anne  Foster,  b.  1817 ;  m.  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  1846. 

249  Jonathan  Hubbard  Sparbawk,  M.  D.,  mar¬ 
ried  Clarissa  Porter,  daughter  of  Dr.  Tlioinas  Porter  of 
East  Windsor,  Conn. 

631  Elizabeth,  b.  1815;  m.  Rev.  Flavel  Bascom. 

632  John  Stearns,  b.  1817;  Yale  college;  d.  1839. 

533  Thomas  Porter,  b.  1819;  Yale  college;  d.  1838. 

Jno.  H.  Sparhawk,  M.  D.,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  United 
States  army  in  1801.  His  sons  both  died  just  after  com¬ 
pleting  their  course  at  Yale  College. 

250  Samuel  Sparbawk  married  Sophronia  Brown 
in  1807. 

534  Samuel,  b.  1808;  merchant  at  Pawlet,  Vt. 

635  Sophronia,  b.  1809;  m.  William  Fox,  M.  D.,  Wallingford,  Vt. 

636  Henry,  b.  1812;  d.  1834. 

637  Eliza,  b.  1814 ;  m.  Lucius  Hitchcock,  Ashby,  Mass. 

638  Harriet,  b.  1818 ;  m.  R.  Fenton. 

639  George,  b.  1821;  d.  1844. 

640  John,  b.  1823. 

641  Edward,  b.  1827. 

258  Eliza  Perkins  Sparhawk  married  Hon.  Joel 
Jones,  Judge  U.  S.  District  Court,  LL.D. 

642  Eliza,  b - ;  d.  Feb.  7,  1837. 

643  Joel,  b. - ;  d.  Feb.  7,  1837. 

644  Samuel  Huntington,  b. - ;  lawyer. 

645  Mary,  b. - . 

646  .John  Sparhawk,  b. - ;  d.  Oct.  16,  1844. 

647  Sarah  Bristol,  b. - ;  d.  Dec.  28,  1849. 

648  John  Sparhawk,  b. - ;  m.  Miss  Winchester. 
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Eliza  Perkins  Sparhawk,  who  married  Hon.  Joel  Jones, 
was  named  for  her  paternal  grandmother,  who  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  and  Anna  (Hutchinson)  Perkins.^  Mrs.  E.  P. 
S.  Jones  died  in  1882.  Her  husband  before  that  time  had 
been  president  of  Girard  College,  and  mayor  of  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

259  Thomas  Sparhawk  married  Miss  Catherine 
Passmore,  daughter  of  Thomas  Passmore. 

649  Thomas  Passmore,  b. - ;  m.  Miss  Emma  Smith; 

650  John,  b.  Nov.  9,  1818;  m.  Miss  Hetty  Vauuxem. 

651  Eiizabeth,  b. - ;  m.  Gerald  F.  Dale. 

652  Samuel,  b. - ;  m.  Sarah  Kneass;  d.  1884. 

553  Catherine,  b. - ;  m.  Jesse  S.  Kneedler. 

Thomas  Sparhawk  died  Sept.  19,  1837.  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Sparhawk  died  Feb.  19,  1881. 

260  Eletheia  Sparhawk  married  Adam  Gordon, 
Esq. 

554  Peletiah  Webster,  b. - . 

555  Temperance,  b. - . 

556  Christina,  b. - ;  m.  Mr.  Calhoun. 

657  Dexter  Prince,  b. - . 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Gordon  died  in  1845. 


267  George  Sparhawk,  M.  D.,  who  died  unmarried 
in  1847,  at  Walpole,  New  Hampshire,  had  reached  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  ninety-nine.  He  was  the  last  but  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

271  Edward  Sparhawk,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Han- 


•  New  England  Hist.  Gen.  Register:  10-212. 
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nah  (Murdock)  Sparhawk,  married  Elizabeth  Murdock  in 
1804. 

558  Edward  Coi’ey,  b.  1805. 

559  Samuel,  b.  1807. 

5G0  George,  b.  1810. 

561  Tliomas  Gardner,  b.  1812. 

562  Charles,  b.  1818. 

Edward  Sparhawk,  sr.,  occupied  the  position  of  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Brighton  Bank,  was  deacon  in  the  church  he 
attended,  and  died  Sept.  3,  1867. 

283  Ebenezer  Sparhawk,  jr.,  married  Azubah 
Jepherson. 

563  George,  b. - ;  d.  1822. 

564  Samuel  (Rev.),  b.  1802;  m.  Laura  Fitts. 

565  Priscilla,  b.  1804;  m.  Rev.  D.  Warren. 

566  Mary,  b.  1806;  m.  Luther  Tucker  1833;  d.  1844. 

567  Naomi,  b.  1807;  m.  Luther  Tucker,  1827;  d.  1832, 

668  Ebenezer,  b.  1809;  d.  1833. 

669  .Joseph,  b.  1811;  d.  1813. 

570  Martha,  b.  1814;  m.  William  Ailing,  1836. 

571  Louisa,  b.  1816;  m.  Edward  Terry,  1839,  s.  p. 

284  Henry  Sparhawk  married  Lucinda  Lamb,  and 
settled  in  Rochester,  Vermont. 

572  Abigail,  b.  1796;  d.  unm. 

573  Rebecca,  b.  1799;  d.  unm. 

674  Ebenezer,  b.  1801 ;  Norton,  Ohio. 

675  Stearns,  b.  1806;  m. - . 

676  Henry,  b.  1811 ;  Norton,  Ohio. 

677  Noah,  b.  1813;  d.  Norton,  Ohio. 

286  Thomas  Stearns  Sparhawk  married  Mary 
(daughter  of  Col.  A.)  Kinsman,  in  1795. 

678  Mary  I.ouisa,  b. - ;  m.  C.  Fox,  1814,  s.  p. 

679  William,  b. - ;  d.  at  sea. 

580  Edward  Vernon,  b. - ;  d.  Baltimore,  Md.,  1838. 

681  Arthur  George,  b. - ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

582  Lucia,  b - ;  d.  unm. 
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294  Samuel  Sparhawk  married  Mary  Hudson,  in 
1820. 

583  George,  b.  1821. 

584  Naomi,  b.  1824. 

585  Elvira,  b.  182G. 

586  Elizabeth  Abigail,  b.  1829. 

Samuel  Sparhawk  died  in  1835  in  Norton,  Ohio. 

295  Lydia  Sparhawk  married  Samuel  Eathbone, 
Mar.  1,  1785. 

587  Samuel,  b.  Aug.  8,  1786;  d.  Oct.  9,  1787. 

588  Valentine  Wightman,  b.  Sept.  13,  1788;  m.  Nancy  Forsyth, 

1814;  d.  May  18,  1833. 

589  Jared  Lewis,  b.  Aug.  2,  1791;  ra.  Pauline  N.  Penney,  June  26, 

1834;  d.  May  13,  1845. 

590  Lydia,  b.  March  21,  1794;  m.  William  W.  Read,  Nov.  7,  1819; 

d.  Aug.  7,  1873. 

591  Samuel,  b.  Nov.  6,  1796;  d.  Oct.  17,  1818. 

592  Sabrina  Lewis,  b.  July  3,  1799;  m.  Clark  Ransom,  Feb.  10, 

1818. 

593  Anna,  b.  Nov,  6,  1803 ;  m.  David  Jewett,  s.  p. ;  d.  Nov.  12, 

1863. 

594  Joel,  b.  Aug.  3, 1806;  m.  Eraeline  W.  Muun,  May  5,  1829;  d. 

Sept.  13,  1863. 

Mrs.  L.  S.  Eathbone  died  July  13,  1825.  Samuel  Eath¬ 
bone  died  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  Feb.  16,  1831.  He  was 
son  of  Joshua  and  Sarah  (Tennant)  Eathbone. 

296  Nathaniel  Hopes  married  Sarah  Putnam,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Dr.  Ebenezer  and  Sarah  (Scollay)  Putnam,  April 
17,  1790. 

595  Nathaniel,  b.  Aug.  1,  1791;  d.  Aug.  21,  1791. 

596  Nathaniel,  b.  July  24,  1792;  d.  Aug  30,  1793. 

597  Nathaniel,  b.  Oct.  14,  1793;  in.  Sarah  Evans  Brown,  July  10, 

1826. 

598  Sarah  Fisk,  b. - ;  m.  Joseph  Orne,  May  19,  1817. 

599  Abigail  Fickmau,  b.  Oct.  20,  1796;  d.  uum.  April  29,  1839. 
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Nntlianiel  Ropes  niarried,  second,  Elizabeth  Cleveland, 
Ajiril  12,  lt503,  and  died  in  Salem,  ]\Iass.,  Aiif;.  8,  1806. 

297  Abigail  Ropes  married  William  Orne,  March  24, 
1780. 

600  William  Putnam,  b.  May  10,  1781;  d.  unm.,  Aug.  6,  1813. 

601  George,  b.  Sept.  7,  1782;  d.  young. 

602  Eliza,  b.  May  10,  1784;  m.  Wm.  Wetmore;  d.  Mar.  27,  1821. 

603  Samuel,  b.  Jan.  30,  1786;  in.  Lucinda  1).  Howard,  Mar.  4, 1809. 

604  Charles,  b.  April  1,  1789;  m.  L.  Blanchard,  1814. 

605  Joseph,  b.  Jan  31,  1796;  m.  S.  F.  Hopes  (598). 


298  John  Ropes  married  Abigail  Ropes,  June  10, 
1784. 

606  Abigail,  b.  Sept  25,  1785;  d.,uiim.,  Jan.  25,  1846. 

After  the  death  of  his  tirst  wife  John  Ropes  married,  sec¬ 
ond,  Hannah  Haraden,  Dec.  11,  1787. 

607  Nathaniel,  b.  Nov.  27,  1788;  d.  Oct.  13,  1789. 

608  Nathaniel,  b.  Mar.  14,  1790;  d.  Sept.  29,  1811. 

609  Hannah  H.,  b.  Sept.  30,  1791;  d.  July  16,  1862. 

610  Mary,  b.  Oct.  5,  1793;  d.  Dec.  27,  1795. 

611  Eunice  Diinan,  b.  June  27,  1795;  d.  Mar.  18,  1821. 

612  John  H.,  b.  Feb.  15,  1799;  d.  Dec.  8,  1820. 

613  Jno.  Hodges,  b.  Sept.  24,  1803;  d.  Aug.  16,  1804. 

614  Polly  Pickman,  b.  Mar.  20,  1807 ;  d.  April  20,  1833. 

299  Elizabeth  Ropes  married  Jno.  Hodges,  March 
30, 1788. 

615  Elizabeth,  b.  .Jan.  1,  1789;  m.  Geo.  Cleveland. 

616  Mary,  b.  Nov.  17,  1791;  m.  Jno.  Stone,  May  2,  1819;  d.  Nov. 

22,  1849. 

617  George,  b.  Dec.  15,  1792;  d.  Feb.  12,  1793. 

618  George  .Atkinson,  b.  Sept.  21,  1794  ;  in.  Abigail  E.  White,  Oct. 

9,  1817;  d.  Oct.  25,  1863. 

619  Samuel  Hopes,  b. - ;  m.  J.  Keller.an,  Dec.  7,  1831. 

620  Priscilla  Sparhawk,  b. - ;  m.  Jolin  Clark,  Sept.  24,  1821. 

621  Edward,  b. - ;  ra.  June  22,  1846,  Sarah  A.  Odell. 
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300  Jane  Ropes  married  Samuel  Curweii  Ward,  Oct. 
31,  1790. 

C22  Samuel  C.,  jr.,  b.  Dec.  10,  1791;  d.  Sept.  12,  1795. 

G23  Geo.  Atkinson,  b.  Mar.  29,  1793;  in.  M.  Cushinj;,  Oct.  5,  181G. 
G24  SainuelC.,  jr.,  b.  Nov.  2G,  1795 ;  in.  Priscilla  Barr,  Mar.  22, 1818. 
625  Charles,  b.  July  10,  1797. 

G26  Jane  Sparhawk,  b. - . 

304  Eliza  Sparhawk  married  Andrew  Spooner. 

G27  Elizabeth,  b. - ;  m.  Edward  S.  Jarvis,  Sept.  7,  1818. 

306  Catherine  Sparhawk  married  Daniel  Hum¬ 
phreys,  jr.,  June,  1794. 

628  Mary,  b. - ;  1795;  d.  unm.  1862. 

629  Abby  Atkinson,  b.  1797 ;  d.  unm.  1866. 

630  Charles,  b.  1800;  d  .  unm.  1830. 

Daniel  Humphreys,  jr.,  died  in  1800.  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Humphreys  died  in  1805. 


[To  be  continued.] 


MATERIALS  FOR  GEXEALOGIES  OF  CERTAIN 
FAMILIES  OF  CLARKS,  EARLY  SETTLED 
IN  ESSEX  COUNTY. 

(communicated  by  GEORGE  K.  CLARKE.) 

THE  CLARKS  OF  IPSWICH. 

William  Clark  went  to  Ipswich  with  John  Winthrop, 
jr.,  and  John  Clark  was  there  at  an  early  date.  Of  Wil¬ 
liam  nothing  seems  to  he  known  except  that  he  had  ivife 
Elizabeth,  and  he  perhaps  went  elsewhere.  In  1648,  Mal- 
achi,  Thomas  and  Daniel  were  in  Ipswich.  The  latter 
removed  to  Topsfield,  and  of  him  hereafter.  Hammatt  tells 
ns  that  in  1679  there  were  live  Thomas  Clarks  in  Ipswich, 
and  it  is  a  genealogical  puzzle  to  ascertain  from  the  scant 
records  the  relationship  of  these  Clarks.  The  wills  and 
deeds,  however,  help  us  somewhat. 

I 

Thomas  Clark, "  Tanner,”  came  to  Ipswich  from  Nod¬ 
dle’s  Island  (Savage  and  Suffolk  Deeds).  His  will  was 
dated  June  23,  1688,  and  proved  June  30,  1691  ;  son 
Josiah,  executor. 

The  children  of  Thomas,  the  tanner,  were  : 

2  I  Thomas,*  b.  1C38 ;  cl.  prior  to  1G88,  probably  in  1C82. 

3  II  Sarah,*  b. - ;  m.  June  11,  1002,  George  Iliskett,  mar¬ 

iner,  of  Boston,  and  had  John,  Sarah,  Abigail  and 
Mercy. 

4  III  .Tosiah.* 

(5!>) 
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2  Thomas- ( 7V<o»?ja6‘^),  of  Ipswich.  He  raumecl  Ahi- 
gnil  Cogswell,  who  died  Apr.  2,  1728,  aged  87.  (See 
Cogswell  genealogy,  p.  181.) 

The  children  were : 

5  I  John,’  b.  Nov.  13,  ICGC. 

6  II  Tlionias,’  b. - ;  perhaps  d.  June  2C,  1727,  aged  57. 

4  Josiah^  {Thomas^) ,  of  Ipswich.  He  married,  Dec. 
14,  1670,  Mercy,  daughter  of  John  Boynton  of  Rowley. 

"Will  made  1691 ;  proved  1691.  Brothers-in-law,  Jo¬ 
seph  and  Caleb  Boynton,  administered  on  the  estate. 

Children : 

7  I  Sarah,’ b.  perhaps  .Jan.  3,  1G76;  ni.  Nathaniel  Bailey  of 

Rowley. 

8  II  Ilannali,’  b.  perhaps  Jan.  1,  1G79;  living  1722  (Essex 

Deeds,  L.  v,  f.  41). 

9  III  George,’  b.  perliaps  Sept.  19,  1G8G;  living  1722.  Re¬ 

moved  to  “Stratton”  (Stratham,  N.II.?).  Was  a  joyner, 
and  had  wife  Elizabeth.  Ills  mother  was  wife  of  John 
Hovey,  of  Topsfleld,  in  1722.  lie  was  her  third  hus¬ 
band. 

10  IV  Mercy,’!). - ;  living  1710. 

11  V  Thomas,’ b - ;  living  in  Boston,  1715  (Essex  I’ro- 

l)ate,  L.  312,  f.  227).  He  was  a  tailor.  Ills  brother 
George  Avas  then  (1715)  of  Ipswich. 

5  John^  {Thomas,^  Thomas^),  of  Newbury,  a  tailor, 
married,  Mtirch  15,  1701,  Mtiry  Brown,  widow  of  Thomas 
Lord.  She  died  Feb.,  1723.  He  died  before  Feb.,  1725-6. 

One  child : 

12  I  Mary,^  b. - ;  m. - Wlieeler.  (Essex  Deeds,  L.  49, 

f.  2G1.) 

H 

“Sergeant”  Thomas  Clark,  of  Ipswich.  What 
relation  he  was,  if  any,  to  Thomas  the  tanner,  is  unknown 
to  the  writer. 
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lie  niiulc  his  will  1681,  and  it  was  proved  1690.  Mar¬ 
ried  Sarah - . 

The  children  of  Sergeant  Thomas  were  : 

2  I  Freeman,*  b. - ;  went  to  Barbadoes  in  1G92  and 

d.  prior  to  1G97,  without  issue. 

3  II  Thomas,*  b. - ;  dead  in  1718. 

4  III  Josiah,*  b. - ;  had  a  son  Josiah*  living  in  Ipswich 

1G92. 

5  IV  John,*  b.  1G39.  (deposition) ;  living  1G94.  Perliaps  the 

John  whose  son  Nathaniel  died  at  Ipswicli  Oct.  14, 1G79. 

3  Thomas^  {Thomas^).  His  children  were  apparent¬ 

ly  : 

6  I  George*,  b.  Dec.  30,  1G72. 

7  II  Nathaniel,*  b.  Nov.  5,  1G74.  Was  of  Boston;  a  cord- 

wainer.  In  173G  he  had  a  grant  of  land  at  Winclien- 
don,  as  representative  of  uncle  Freeman  and  l)r<)ther 
George,  who  served  in  the  war  of  1G90.  Ilis  wife  Eliz¬ 
abeth  died  at  Ipswicli,  Sept.  3,  1720. 

8  III  Samuel,*!}.  April  30,  107G;  probably  d.  Sept.  22,  1721,  at 

Ipswich,  lie  was  of  rortsmoutli,  N.  11.,  iu  1718. 

9  IV  Josiah,*  b. - ;  of  Boston  iu  1718.  Mariner. 

HI 

Daniel  Clark,  of  Topsfield,  whither  he  came  from 
Ipswich. 

Will  made  Jan.  10,  1688;  proved  25,  1  mo.,  1690. 

Wife,  Mary - . 

The  children  of  Daniel  were  ; 

2  I  Mary,*  b.  Nov.  1,  1G45;  m.  at  Salem,  Oct.  30,  1GC7,  Johu 

Home,  and  had  Mary.* 

3  II  Elizabeth,*  b.  Nov.  10,  1G47. 

4  III  Dority,*  b.  Jan.  10,  1G49. 

5  IV  Sarah,*  b.  Jan.,  1G51. 

G  V  Martha,*  1).  Nov.  22,  1G.55. 

7  VI  Daniel,*  1).  Oct.  2G,  1G57 ;  proliably  d.  young. 

8  VII  Samuel,*  1).  Dec.  5,  1GG3;  was  iu  England  iu  1G88. 

9  VIII  Daniel,*  b.  1GC5;  d.  174G. 

10  IX  John,*  b. - ;  d.  Aug.  G,  1703. 
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11  X  Iliiinplirey,*  b. - ;  of  Topstleld,  weaver,  lOb;!. 

12  XI  Haiijihtor,  b. - ;  m. - Hewlett,  and  had  John  and 

others. 

A  daughter,  Elizabeth,  in.  Oct.  24,  ICGD,  Win.  Perkins. 

9  DanieP  {Daniel^),  of  Topsfield.  Innkeeper.  (See 

Poore’s  Researches  of  Merriinac  Valley.)  Will  made 
June,  1746.  Married  Damaris  Dorman.  Thomas  and 
Judith  Dorman,  of  Topsfield,  had  daughter  Damaris,  born 
Aug.  3,  1666.  Daniel  married  2d,  Hannah - a  widow. 

Children  : 

13  I  Daniel,®  b. - :  d.  intestate  at  Georgetown,  York  Co. 

Father  adm.  1721. 

14  II  Samuel.® 

15  III  Jordel.® 

IG  IV  f  Dann,®  b.  .Tan.  1,  170.5-G. 

17  V  \  Sarah,®  b.  Jan.  1,  1705-G.  Not  named  in  her  father’s 

will. 

18  VI  Jacob,®!). - ;  d.  prior  to  174G. 

1!)  VII  Mercy,®!). - ;  in. - Dorman. 

20  VIII  Anna,®  b. - ;  m.  Apr.  3,  1722,  Samuel  Bradstreet  of 

T.,  and  had  cliildren. 

Daniel  is  said  to  have  had  four  other  children,  who  died 
young. 

10  John^  {DanieV-),  of  Topsfield,  married  Hannah, 
who  was  his  administratrix  in  1703. 

Only  two  children : 

21  I  .Tohii,®  b. - ;  d.  175G. 

22  II  llannah,®  b. - ;  in. - Johnson. 

16  Dann^  {Daniel,^  Daniel^).  Innkeeper  of  Tops¬ 
field.  Will  dated  Nov.  19,  1764.  Married  June  17, 
1731,  Martha,  daughter  of  Lieut.  Daniel  and  Elizabeth 
(Daverson)  Reddington. 

Children  of  same : 

23  I  Mary,*  b.  1732;  in.  17.55,  Deacon  Stephen  Symouds  of 

Boxford,  and  had  Martini.® 
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24  II  Daniel,*  b.  Feb.  4,  1733-4 ;  d.  Dec.  19,  1788,  in  George- 

town. 

25  III  Elijah,*  b.  173G ;  d.  17(i4 ;?  m.  Joanna - and  had  Ilum- 

phrey,*  tailor  in  Boston,  and  Mary,^  m.  Mar.,  1783, 

Daniel  Balch  of  Topslleld. 

An  Elijah  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  from  Boxford. 

26  IV  Dann,*b. - ;  d.  1764. 

Two  other  children  died  young. 

18  Jacob^  {Daniel,"^  Daniel^),  of  Topshain,  York  Co. 
Dead  in  1746. 

His  children  were : 

27  I  Huinplirey.* 

28  II  Dority.* 

29  III  Hannah,*! 

30  IV  Sarah,*  / 

21  John^  (John,^  Daniel^),  of  Topsfield,  made  his  will 
Apr.  14,  1756 ;  and  died  that  year.  Inventory,  £116- 
4-11.  Widow  was  Mary. 

Two  children  survived  him  : 

31  I  Hannah.* 

32  II  Mary.* 

24  DanieD  {Dann,^  Daniel^  Daniel^),  of  George¬ 
town.  Innkeeper  till  1784.  Married  Mar.  12,  1771, 
Hannah,  born  April  14,  1745,  daughter  of  Moses  Perley 
of  Boxford.  She  married,  second,  John  Perley.  Daniel 
died  Dec.  19,  1788. 


His  children  were : 

33 

I 

Elijah,*  b. - ;  d.  young. 

34 

II 

Daniel,®  b. - ;  d.  young. 

35 

III 

Daniel,®  b. - ;  m.,  1st,  Olive  Nelson. 

He  married,  2d, 

Hannah,  dau.  of  John  Curtis,  and  had 
Olive  N.« 

one  daughter. 

36 

IV 

Elijah,®  b.  Jan.  29,  1779,  in  Topslleld;  d. 

Mar.  28,  1857, 

in  Groveland.  (For  family  see  Poore’s  Researches  of 
Merrimac  Valley,  pp.  13  and  14.) 

37  V  Moody, ‘  b. - ;  d.  young. 
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38  VI  Moses,*  b. - ;  pbysician  in  Lawrence. 

39  VII  .lei'eniiah,*  1).  Mar.  8.  178<>.  Had  issue. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  imlehtedness  to  Alfred  Poore’s 
Kesearches  of  the  Merriinac  Valley,  for  information  as  to 
some  of  the  descemhuits  of  Daniel  Clark  of  Topsfield. 

CLARKS  OF  HAVERHILL. 

Edward  Clark  had  a  house  lot  at  Haverhill,  in  1650, 
and,  on  the  division  of  plow  lands,  he  had  four  acres  as¬ 
signed  him.  He  was  appointed  to  heat  the  drum  on  the 
"  Lord’s  da^-^s  and  lecture  days.”  He  was  a  carpenter  and 
probably  removed  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1663,  and 
died  there  1675.  He  owned  a  house,  barn,  and  an  island 
where  he  lived,  and  also  three  acres  of  land  in  "Little 
Harbor.”  (Rockingham  Probate.)  There  Avas  an  Ed¬ 
ward  Clark,  described  as  deceased  in  1662,  who  had  owned 
land  in  Saco,  and  in  1672  Edward  Clark  had  land  in  Kit- 
tery.  He  was  living  March,  1674-5,  but  was  deceased  in 
September,  1677.  The  widow’s  name  was  Mary,  and  in 
1682  she  was  the  wife  of  John  Smyth  (York  Deeds,  Vols. 
H  and  HI) .  This  Edward  Avas  probably  the  same  that  had 
lived  at  Havei-hill  and  later  at  Portsmouth.  In  Haverhill 
there  Avas  a  second  Edward  Clark,  perhaps  son  of  the  first, 
and  of  his  descendants  I  Avill  hoav  give  some  account. 

EdAvard  Clark,  of  Haverhill,  Avas  aged  40  in  1662  (de¬ 
position).  He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  Nov.  28, 1677. 
His  Avife,  Dorcas  BosAvorth,  died  Feb.  13,  1681,  and  he 
married  Nov.  1,  1682,  Mary  Davis,  a  avkIoav. 

He  had  at  least  tAvo  sons : 

2  I  Ilaiiniel,*  b. - ;  dead  1718. 

3  II  Matthew,'*  b. - ;  dead  1715. 

A  Joseph  Clark,  born  March  6,  1653,  took  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  1677,  and  died  in  or  before  1705,  may  have 
been  another  son. 
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2  HannieP  {EdioarO}),  of  Haverhill.  He  married, 
Aug.  20,  1678,  Mary  Gutterson.  In.  1718,  administra¬ 
tion  of  his  estate  was  granted  to  wife  Mary  and  son  Han- 
niel. 

The  children  were ; 

4  I  Mary,®  b.  July  15,  1080. 

5  II  Ilanuiel,®  b.  Aug.  28,  1082;  living  1724. 

0  III  Sarah,®  b.  Dec.  3,  1080;  d.  Oct.  13,  1080. 

7  IV  William,®  b.  Mar.  25,  1089. 

8  V  Joisiali,®  b.  Mar.  8,  1001. 

0  VI  Edward,®  b.  Mar.  29,  1094. 

10  VII  John,®  b.  Apr.  23,  1090. 

11  VIII  Samuel,®  b.  July  10,  1097 ;  d.  1748. 

12  IX  Timothy,®  b.  Apr.  9,  1701 ;  d.  Feb.  7,  1735. 

13  X  Elizabeth,®  b.  May  29,  1705;  d.  Feb.  29,  1727. 


3  Matthew-  {Edward}),  lived  at  Haverhill  and  at 
Newbury.  He  married  at  Haverhill,  April  2,  1679,  Mary 
AVilford,  a  widow.  Administration  was  granted  to  wife 
Mary  and  eldest  son  John,  June  6,  1715.  Estate  small. 

His  children,  all  born  at  Haverhill  except  Dorcas,  who 
was  born  at  Newbury,  were  : 

14  I  .lohn,®  b.  Mar.  30,  1080. 

15  II  Dorcas,®  b.  Jaii.  25,  1081. 

10  III  Matthew,®  b.  Feb.  20,  1083 ;  d.  Feb.  22,  1083. 

17  IV  Sarah,®  b.  Apr.  4,  1085. 

18  V  Ebeiiezer,®  b.  July  25,  1088. 

There  are  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  eldest  son 
John  settled  at  Stratham,  N.  H.  If  so,  he  was  the  ances¬ 
tor  of  a  numerous  and  respectable  race.  See  Runnell’s 
History  of  Sanborntou,  Vol.  II. 


9  Edward^  (Haimiel,^  Edward^)  of  Haverhill.  He 
had  a  house  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1731.  His  wife  was 
Sarah  Stevens. 
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Adniinistratioii  granted  to  son  Edward,  of  Methuen, 
1746. 

Children : 

19  I  Edward,*  b.  Jan.  15,  1715. 

20  II  Priscilla,*  b.  Sept.  G,  1718. 

21  III  Joseph,*  1).  Jan.  18,  1720. 

22  IV  Mary,*  b.  May  1,  1720. 

23  V  Isaac,*  b.  Nov.  24,  1727;  d.  Nov.  30,  1727. 

24  VI  John,*  b.  Aii^.  7,  1730;  d.  Aufj.  15,  1730. 

25  VII  William,*  b.  July  2,  1732. 

11  SamueP  (Hamiiel,'^  EdwarO})  of  Methuen,  lie 
married  Aug.  14, 1721,  Abigail  Gutterson,  and  died  1748, 
leaving  a  will  in  which  he  names  his  wife  and  children, 
who  were : 

26  I  Abigail,*  b.  Sept.  25,  1722. 

27  II  Samuel,*  b. - .  Probably  removed  into  New  Hamp¬ 

shire,  as  July  22,  1784,  Timothy  and  Hannah  Clark 
were  licensed  to  sell  estate  of  Samuel,  late  of  Metluieu. 
(Rockingham  Probate.) 

28  III  Elizabeth,*!). - ;  m. - Harris. 

29  IV  Mary.* 

30  V  Sarah.* 

12  Timothy^  jE'dioartZ^),  ofHavcrhill,  mar¬ 

ried  Gift  Stevens,  who  died  Dec.  8,  1737.  Administra¬ 
tion  was  granted  his  brother  Edward,  of  Methuen,  1736. 
Inventory,  £277. 

Timothy’s  children  were : 

31  I  Mary,*  b.  June  19,  1724. 

32  II  Moses,*  b.  Jan.  9,  1725-C. 

33  III  John,*  b.  May  5,  1728. 

Ephraim  Clark  of  Methuen,  parentage  not  known,  mar¬ 
ried,  June  11,  1719,  Ruth  Whitticker,  and  had  an  only 
child,  2  Ruth, 2  born  Oct.  20,  1724;  died  prior  to  1748. 
She  married  Joseph  Clark  (perhaps  number  21,  son  of  Ed¬ 
ward),  and  had  Ephraim,  only  child  living  at  her  decease. 
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Ephraim,  the  grandfather,  was  dead,  in  1756,  and  his  son- 
in-law  Joseph  was  his  administrator.  Inventory,  £240. 

Joseph  Clark  married.  Sept.  1,  1748,  at  Haverhill,  Ju- 
deth  Sanders.  He  died  1759,  and  she  was  guardian  of 
her  stepson  Ephraim,  then  above  14  years  of  age. 

Joseph  and  Judith  were  probably  the  parents  of  Na¬ 
thaniel  Sanders  Clark,^  a  Revolutionary  soldier  from  Me¬ 
thuen,  who  married,  Oct.  28,  1783,  .at  Haverhill,  Phebe 
Mitchell,  .and  h.ad  Rev.  Jacob  Stair,®  born  at  Landoff, 
N.  H.,  Jan.  10,  1792  ;  died  Dec.  27,  1879.  He  married 
Nov.  5,  1819,  Sally  Merrill,  of  Lyman,  N.  H.,  and  had 
five  children. 

Jonathan  Clark,  parentage  unknown,  of  Haverhill 
and  Amesbury.  He  married,  first,  Feb.  23, 1715,  Martha 
Ela,  and  Dec.  4,  1718,  he  married  for  his  second  wife, 
Priscilla  Whitticker.  He  was  married  a  third  time,  as  the 
name  of  his  widow  was  Elizabeth. 

Administration  of  his  estate  was  granted  to  son  Thomas 
of  Amesbury,  May  7,  1753.  Inventory  £130. 

The  children  were : 

2  I  Amos,®  b.  Nov.  15,  171C;  d.  Dec.  12,  1716. 

3  II  Martha,*  b.  Nov.  3,  1717;  cl.  Dec.  3,  1717. 

4  III  Amos,*  b.  Jan.  12,  1719. 

5  IV  Jonathan,*  b.  Oct.  5,  1721 ;  d.  1753. 

6  V  Thomas,*  b.  July  5,  1724. 

7  VI  Mary,*  b.  Apr.  15,  1727. 

8  VII  Priscilla,*  b.  Feb.  18,  1729-30. 

9  VIII  Martha,*  b.  June  22,  1732 ;  prob.  d.  young. 

10  IX  Sarah,*  b.  .Tune  27,  1737. 

11  X  Martha,*  b.  June  22,  1749. 

The  four  eldest  were  born  at  Haverhill,  and  the  others 
at  Amesbury. 

4  Amos-  (^Jonathan^) ,  of  Amesbury.  His  wife  was 
Sarah.  Children : 
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12  I  Judith,®  b.  Oct.  T),  1740. 

13  II  Thomas,®  h.  Mar.  7,  1742. 

14  III  Moses,®  h.  Mar.  28,  1740.  Probably  identical  with  Moses 

Clark  who  m.,  as  second  wife,  Mary  Hale,  and  lived  at 
Newbnry  and  Ncwbnryiiort.  in  which  towns  he  had 
eifiht  children  born. 

5  Jonathan^  (^Jonathan^) ,  of  Amesbury.  He  was  de¬ 
ceased  17.53,  when  his  wife  Mary  was  administratrix. 
Children : 

l.O  I  Hannah,®!).  Jan.  11,  1740. 

10  II  Lois,®  b.  July  12,  1748;  d.  prior  to  1755. 

17  III  Jacob,®  b.  June  20,  17.50;  d.  Jan.  1ft,  1780,  of  fever,  on  the 

passage  from  the  West  Indies,  leaving  a  widow,  a  son 
and  a  daughter.  (Bentley’s  Record  of  Heaths,  Essex 
Institute  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  130.) 

18  IV  Joseph,®  b.  Feb.  1,  1752. 

Hannah,  Jacob  and  Joseph  had  their  uncle,  Thomas 
Clark,  as  their  guardian,  175.5. 


A  RECORD  OF  INTERMENTS  IN  THE  OLD  OR  WESTERN 
BURYING  GROUND  IN  LYNN,  MASS. 


Made  by  Benjamin  II.  Jacob. 


[Copied  from  the  original  record  by  John  T.  Moulton,  Lynn,  MasR.I 


May 

5. 

{Continued  from  p.  240,  J'ol.  A'.YF.) 

Rufus  Lathe 

“ 

it 

Child  of  William  Carroll 

“ 

“ 

Child  of  Mrs.  Llndrum 

10. 

Child  of  Henry  Barry 

“ 

13. 

Daniel  Townsend 

17. 

D.  0.  Tucker 

“ 

23. 

Wife  of  Benj.  Sargent 

>( 

24. 

Daughter  of  James  Stone 

“ 

25. 

Sally  Massey 

(( 

20. 

Child  of  John  Choate 

June 

8. 

Child  ef  John  Lakeman 

“ 

10. 

Child  of  Otis  Johnson 

“ 

“ 

Child  of  Benj.  Coats 

(( 

14. 

Child  of  John  C.  Holmes 

(i 

16. 

Child  of  Isaiah  Hacker 

18. 

Son  of  Ezekiel  H.  Parker 

<1 

“ 

William  Breed 

it 

19. 

Child  of  Isaiah  Hacker 

it 

21. 

William  Wood 

“ 

26. 

Child  of  William  .Johnson 

it 

30. 

Child  of  Daniel  P.  Mudge 

July 

1. 

Mrs.  Burrill 

it 

8. 

Daughter  of  Ezekiel  Rand 

Aug. 

3. 

Calley  Newhall 

“ 

12. 

John  Collins 

it 

Child  of  Sami.  Burrill 

“ 

14. 

John  J.  Sargent’s  mother 

it 

“ 

Child  of  James  Mudy 

it 

“ 

Child  of  Mr.  Hamson 

(69) 
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Aug.  17. 

Child  of  Hanson  Munroe 

(( 

Child  of  Thomas  Spinney 

<t 

18. 

Child  of  George  Oliver 

it 

21. 

Child  of  Seneca  Wing 

4t 

22. 

Child  of  Mr.  Gutterson 

ii 

26. 

Mrs.  Fletcher 

<( 

“ 

Child  of  John  Brooks 

“ 

31. 

Child  of  Samuel  Burrill 

Sept. 

3. 

Child  of  Morris  Twomey 

tl 

4. 

Child  of  Henry  Newhall 

H 

(( 

Child  of  Ira  Breed 

n 

(< 

Child  of  Zachariah  Graves 

<< 

6. 

Child  of  Hiram  West 

“ 

Child  of  Wra.  H.  Jones 

<« 

6. 

Child  of  Joseph  Barry 

tc 

8. 

Child  of  Hugh  Davis 

(C 

12. 

Child  of  Christopher  Robinson 

t( 

13. 

Chiid  of  Jacob  I.  Johnson 

t( 

19. 

Warren  Cheever’s  mother 

20. 

Child  of  William  Babb 

(C 

23. 

Wiiliam  Burditt 

t( 

25. 

Child  of  Warren  Rogers 

4( 

26. 

Child  of  George  Monroe,  jr. 

t( 

29. 

Child  of  Amasa  Paul 

(t 

30. 

Theophilus  Hallowell 

(i 

il 

Child  of  Allen  Breed 

(« 

C( 

Child  of  Marble  Gilford 

Oct. 

6. 

Child  of  John  W.  Alley 

a 

14. 

Child  of  Franklin  W.  Bruce 

(« 

17. 

Lambert  Tuttle’s  sister 

C( 

18. 

Daughter  of  Polly  Clough 

n 

21. 

Father  of  Simon  Jones,  jr. 

n 

“ 

David  Tufts 

29. 

Mrs.  Smith 

Nov. 

2. 

Mrs.  Turell 

“ 

6. 

Moses  Annis 

(< 

12. 

Child  of  Benj.  F.  Newhall 

(( 

14. 

Chandler  Newhall 

(( 

16. 

Jacob  Burditt 

Ci 

18. 

Child  of  Mrs.  Fowler 

(t 

27. 

Howard  Harding 

“ 

28. 

Wife  of  Levi  Robinson 

Dec. 

7. 

Milton  Holt 

“ 

Mary  Barnes 

4  yrs.  7  mos 
19  yrs 
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1834. 


Dec.  12. 

Benj.  Graves 

25  yrs 

“  13. 

Jane  Pratt 

24  yrs 

“  17. 

Wife  of  Warren  Rollers 

27  yrs 

“  18. 

Child  of  Joseph  A.  Lloyd 

4  yrs.  8  inos 

((  ii 

Child  of  Charles  £.  Blanchard 

Infant 

“  30. 

Ann  Burrill 

79  yrs 

Jau.  4. 

Wife  of  Wm.  Cross 

25  yrs 

“  9. 

John  Turrel 

37  yrs 

“  11. 

Child  of  George  W.  Raddin 

18  mos 

“  12. 

Wife  of  Benj.  B.  Johnson 

27  yrs 

“  19. 

Susan  Norwood 

23  yrs 

“  22. 

Child  of  Nathaniel  Lear 

Infant 

Feb.  1. 

Wife  of  John  Merritt 

25  yrs 

(t  (( 

Wife  of  Harris  Chadwell 

83  yrs 

“  2. 

Wife  of  Nathaniel  Alley 

37  yrs 

“  4. 

Mrs. - 

21  yrs 

“  8. 

Child  of  Nathaniel  Alley 

Infant 

“  10. 

Stephen  Burditt 

18  yrs 

Mch.  4. 

Child  of  Joseph  M.  Nye 

Infant 

“  “ 

Child  of  James  A.  - 

8  mos 

“  6. 

David  Tapley 

“  18. 

David  Ellis 

6  yrs 

“  31. 

Maria  Ellis 

16  yrs 

Apr.  2. 

Ann  Walden 

26  yrs 

“  4. 

L.  Ann  Sweetser 

“  6. 

Hannah  Sealand 

“  10. 

Child  of  Edward  S.  Fowler 

34  yrs 

“  11. 

Joseph  Lye 

42  yrs 

“  21. 

Child  of  Benj.  Oliver 

34  yrs 

“  25. 

Sally  Rhodes 

7  yrs 

“  29. 

Widow  Sargent 

79  yrs 

“ 

Child  of  William  Tarbox 

4  yrs.  6  mos 

“  30. 

Child  of  John  Sw — er :  (Sweetser?) 

24  yrs 

(Switzer?) 

May  5. 

Child  of  Amos  Walden 

9  mos 

“  12. 

Child  of  Raphael  Pratt 

“  26. 

Mrs.  Pickering 

25  yrs 

“  28. 

Child  of  Joseph  Breed,  jr. 

13  days 

“  31. 

Child  of  Richard  Valpey 

1  yr 

June  6. 

Child  of  Mr.  McMahan 

Infant 

“  7. 

Child  of  Joshua  Radcliflf 

4  yrs 

“  9. 

Child  of  Mrs.  Nancy  Tuttle 

8  mos 

“  20. 

Child  of  Mr.  McMahan 

14  days 

“  27. 

Mrs.  Blanchard 

26  yrs 
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June  28. 

Child  of  Augustus  Otis 

3  yrs 

July  7. 

Child  of  Ezra  Alien 

“  9. 

Child  of  Henry  Wood 

“  11. 

Wife  of  Joseph  Burrill 

20  yrs 

“  17. 

Two  children  of  George  Luiiiiuus. 

“  20. 

Child  of  Silas  Fuller 

yrs 

“  23. 

Child  of  Augustus  Otis 

6  weeks 

Aug.  2. 

Mrs. - 

60  yrs 

“  7. 

Child  of  Beiij.  Homan 

Infant 

«i  tc 

Child  of  Mr.  Carleton 

14  mos 

“  11. 

Mother  of  Seneca  Wing 

“  13. 

John  Cheever 

45  yrs 

“  “ 

Child  of  B.  H.  Johnson 

Infant 

“  23. 

Child  of  Daniel  Cross 

3  yrs 

“  24. 

Child  of  Benj.  Hoiiiaii 

17  days 

“  27. 

Harris  Chadweli 

87  yrs 

“  28. 

Chiid  of  Henry  A.  Breed 

20  mos 

Sept.  2. 

Almira  Breed 

24  yrs 

“  4. 

Anna  Cheever 

42  yrs 

“  10. 

Chiid  of  Charles  Orcutt 

“  12. 

Child  of  Jacob  Caldwell 

“  13. 

Wife  of  John  Barry 

“  23. 

Wife  of  Benj.  H.  Johnson 

“  28. 

Child  of  Benj.  Cox 

C  weeks 

Oct.  1. 

Daughter  of  Jesse  Flint 

11  yrs 

“  2. 

Joseph  Breed 

62  yrs 

“  10. 

Wife  of  Timothy  Alley 

74  yrs 

“  “ 

Child  of  Albert  Johnson 

3  yrs 

“  15. 

Child  of  Isaac  Story 

“  17. 

Mother  of  Thos.  S.  Newhall 

83  yrs 

“  18. 

Child  of  Mr.  Barry 

Infant 

“  19. 

Wife  of  William  Gilson 

30  yrs 

“  21. 

Child  of  Lewis  Allen 

13  mos 

“  22. 

Child  of  Benj.  F.  Newhall 

Infant 

“  23. 

Son  of  Joseph  Jayne 

22  yrs 

“  2G. 

Wife  of  Daniel  Cross 

“  28. 

Josiah  Rhodes 

Very  old 

Nov.  17. 

Child  of  Henry  Newhall 

“  23. 

Ezra  Allen,  jr. 

“  28. 

Morris - 

“  “ 

Mrs.  Flagg 

87  yrs 

Dec.  14. 

Wife  of  Mr.  Ashcraft 

“  28. 

Child  of  Jesse  L.  Lewis 

1835.  Jail.  2.  Child  of  Holton  Johnson 


6  weeks 
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Jan. 

12. 

George  Tufts 

“ 

13. 

Wife  of  Timothy  Coggeshall 

46  yrs 

“ 

14. 

Child  of  Otis  Chadwell 

9  mos 

“ 

“ 

Lucy  Allen 

15  yrs 

“ 

27. 

Child  of  Mr.  Evans 

Infant 

“ 

28. 

Child  of  Isaiah  Walden 

13  mos 

29. 

Child  of  Francis  Johnson,  ) 

Buried  at  Nahant  > 

2  yrs  6  mos 

Feb. 

2. 

Madison  B.  Galeucia 

23  yrs 

“ 

8. 

Child  of  Joseph  Osgood 

Infant 

“ 

27. 

Child  ol  Otis  Wright 

4  mos 

Mch. 

1C. 

Nathaniel  Walden 

68  yrs 

“ 

21. 

Child  of  Mrs.  Newcomb 

6  days 

“ 

“ 

Child  of  Hiram  West 

Infant 

“ 

24. 

Miss  Silsbee  (In  Friends’  Yard) 

18  yrs 

“ 

“ 

omitted  Feb.  25,  Child  of  Moses  Yell 

Infant 

“ 

27. 

Wife  of  Hiram  West 

A  pi. 

1. 

Child  of  Rufus  Johnson 

Infant 

21. 

- of  Levi  Frost 

May 

4. 

Child  of  Wm.  Webster 

12  days 

“ 

8. 

Wife  of  John  Woodbury 

“ 

9. 

Child  of  Oliver  Quimby 

Infant 

“ 

11. 

Child  of  Oliver  Quimby 

Infant 

“ 

13. 

Child  of  Thos.  Raddin,  jr. 

11  mos 

“ 

20. 

Child  of  David  Kent 

Infant 

“ 

25. 

Child  of  Hiram  West 

June 

13. 

Wife  of  Moses  Allen 

(t 

16. 

Child  of  Moses  Alley 

9  mos 

»( 

27. 

Timothy  Johnson 

71  yrs 

“ 

“ 

Wife  of  Wm.  Carroll 

July 

12. 

Wife  of  David  Vickary,  jr. 

23  yrs 

“ 

“ 

Child  of  Thomas  Rhodes,  3rd 

Infant 

“ 

15. 

William  Walton 

“ 

22. 

Wife  of  John  Norwood 

25  yrs 

“ 

“ 

Child  of  Thomas  Averill 

3  weeks 

“ 

24. 

Wife  of  Moses  Goodridge 

61  yrs 

“ 

30. 

Child  of  Franklin  Clew  (Clough?) 

6  mos 

“ 

Child  of  Edward  Johnson 

7  days 

Aug. 

5. 

Child  of  Increase  N.  Einerton 

6  yrs 

“ 

11. 

Sarah  Barry 

70  yrs 

“ 

12. 

Wife  of  Edward  Blanchard 

23  yrs 

“ 

15. 

William  Babb 

41  yrs 

“ 

“ 

William  Annis 

67  yrs 

HIST. 

19. 

COLl 

Wife  of  William  Barton 

L.  XXVI  5* 

23  yrs 

HIST.  COLL. 


XXVI 
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Aug. 

21. 

John  Downing 

70  yrs 

“ 

22. 

Daughter  of  Janies  Lakemau 

21  yrs 

“ 

2.S. 

Eunice  Rliocles 

S4  yrs 

Sept. 

2. 

Chilli  of  Ebenezer  Stockir,  ,jr. 

1.5  mos 

“ 

R. 

Child  of  Geo.  W.  Brown 

11  weeks 

“ 

4. 

Mrs.  Davis 

20  yrs 

<( 

“ 

Child  of  John  Norwood 

2  yrs 

“ 

0. 

20  yrs 

“ 

7. 

Wife  of  Janies  Shaw 

“ 

a. 

Cliild  of  Mr.  Barton 

15  mos 

“ 

12. 

Wm.  Skelton’s  child 

9  mos 

“ 

14. 

Sarali  Burditt 

18  yrs 

“ 

20. 

Child  of  Joseph  M.  Nye 

“ 

22. 

Child  of  Henry  Newhall 

“ 

23. 

Child  of  Roswell  Parsons 

(( 

20. 

Child  of  Henry  Newhall 

Oct. 

5. 

Wife  of  Charles  Sweetser  (Saugus) 

30  yrs 

“ 

0. 

Child  of  James  Neal 

“ 

16. 

Child  of  John  Norwood 

3  mos 

22. 

Child  of  Temple  Cutler 

9  mos 

Nov. 

8. 

Child  of  William  Hart 

Infant 

“ 

9. 

Child  of  Samuel  Viall 

8  mos 

“ 

13. 

Child  of  Joseph  Berry 

9  mos 

Dec. 

17. 

Susannah  Chadwell 

00  yrs 

“ 

18. 

Abigail  Emerton 

22  yrs 

“ 

19. 

Son  of  Richard  Tufts 

13  yrs 

.Tan. 

11. 

Child  of  Robert  Rogers 

Infant 

“ 

21. 

Mrs.  S.  Graves 

67  yrs 

“ 

24. 

Mr.  Hea — ’s  child 

4  mos 

Feb. 

9. 

Father  of  George  Fern 

40  yrs 

“ 

21. 

Wife  of  Gideon  Tuck 

21  yrs 

“ 

22. 

Child  of  Mr.  Chase 

18  mos 

(( 

28. 

Mr.  Lyman’s  child  (Layman  or  Leman) 

1  yr 

Mch. 

2. 

Child  of  Jeremiah  Emerton 

7  mos 

<( 

Child  of  Mr.  Weeks 

Infant 

ii 

29. 

Child  of  Wm.  P.  Robinson 

1  yr 

n 

“ 

Child  of  John  Bowler 

ti 

“ 

Child  of  Mrs.  Stanley 

Infant 

Apl. 

2. 

Child  of  James  Wooley 

14  mos 

6. 

Daughter  of  James  Mudge 

(< 

12. 

Child  of  Mrs.  Needham 

16  yrs 

14. 

Widow  Mansfield 

88  yrs 

16. 

Wife  of  John  Mansfield  3rd 

(t 

18. 

Wife  of  William  Hathorue 

50  yrs 
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A  pi. 

19. 

Daughter  of  Polly  Clough 

8  yrs 

“ 

25. 

Chilli  of  William  Bancroft 

Infant 

30. 

Jesse  Rhodes 

4( 

“ 

Child  of  James  Falls 

“ 

“ 

Child  of  Elijah  Hart 

Alay 

10. 

Aaron  Tufts 

28  yrs 

“ 

17. 

John  0.  Tarbox 

June 

U. 

Child  of  J.  F.  Cook 

Infant 

(( 

“ 

R.  Lindsey 

58  yrs 

C4 

17. 

Child  of  Thomas  Rhodes,  3rd 

Infant 

44 

19. 

Wife  of  Thomas  Rhodes 

34  yrs 

44 

25. 

Daughter  of  E.  II.  Parker 

5i  yrs 

44 

26. 

G.  Attwill 

July 

7. 

Child  of  Mrs.  Speed 

5  weeks 

“ 

8. 

Child  of  Robert  Rogers 

8  yrs 

9. 

Child  of  Paul  Newhall 

5  yrs 

4( 

10. 

Child  of  Mr.  Balch 

6  yrs 

4 

“ 

Mrs.  Collins  (carried  to  Salem) 

94  yrs 

44 

13. 

Son  of  Alelina  Dalrymple 

5  yrs 

Aug. 

9. 

Child  of  James  Pool,  jr. 

20  mos 

13. 

John  Lummus 

46  yrs 

16. 

Child  of  Mr.  Stanley 

2  yrs 

31. 

Ann  Walton 

26  yrs 

Sept. 

2. 

Child  of  Hanson  Munroe 

6  mos 

7. 

Child  of  James  Parton 

Infant 

8. 

Son  of  Jonathan  Makepeace 

22  yrs 

44 

16. 

Child  of  Ephraim  Sweetser 

8  mos 

44 

21. 

Mark  Tracy  (cari.ed  to  Charlestown) 

“ 

23. 

Child  of - Morrill 

19  mos 

44 

“ 

Benjamin  Newhall,  jr. 

51  yrs 

44 

30. 

Child  of  Franklin  Clough 

5  weeks 

“ 

“ 

Child  of  Henry  T.  Ropes 

Infant 

Oct, 

1. 

Otis  Rhodes 

21  yrs 

44 

2. 

Child  of  Elias  Larrabee 

44 

5. 

Child  of  Joseph  M.  Nye 

Infant 

44 

6. 

Child  of  Joseph  Breed 

13  mos 

44 

8. 

Child  of  Henry  S.  Chalk 

20  mos 

44 

9. 

Child  of  Plummer  Chesley 

44 

“ 

Father  of  Richard  S.  Ham 

44 

13. 

Child  of  Mr.  Pettingill 

10  mos 

44 

15. 

- Dow 

44 

17. 

Joseph  Atkinson 

56  yrs 

44 

18. 

Child  of  Amos  Walden 

2  mos 

24. 

Child  of  Thomas  Raddiu 

Infant 
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1837. 


Oct.  2G. 

i(  (( 

»  30. 

Nov.  1. 
“  4. 

“  8. 
“  16. 
“  20. 
“  25. 

Dec.  3. 
»  5. 

“  23. 

“  28. 
“  30. 
Jau.  2. 
“  3. 

“  7. 

(«  <( 

“  9. 

»  11. 
“  14. 

“  18. 

“  27. 

Feb.  5. 
“  14. 

“  21. 
“  26. 

Mch.  8. 
“  9. 


“  11. 
“  13. 

“  21. 
((  C< 

A  pi.  3. 
“  6. 

“  7. 

“  10. 


Child  of  Mrs. - 

Child  of  Peter  Marsh  11  weeks 

Child  of  Matthew  O’Neal  10  days 

Child  of  John  Wentworth  Infant 

Child  of  Benjamin  Proctor  Infant 

Zachariah  Attwill  81  yrs 

Mrs.  Wyman 

Child  of  Ezra  Mudge  5  mos 

Child  of  Benjamin  Cox  Infant 

Wife  of  Benjamin  Sweetser  23  yrs 

Child  of  John  R.  Moulton  2  mos 

Mrs.  Barnes  >  33  yrs 

Wife  of  Henry  Hallowell  70  yrs 

Mrs.  Battis  (Bates?)  84  yrs 

Child  of - Mann  Infant 

Wife  of  Caleb  Walden  44  yrs 

Son  of  Temple  Cutler  6  yrs 

Child  of  Ezekiel  Dodge  3  yrs 

Widow  Sarah  Newhall  65  yrs 

Mr.  Howard  (carried  to  Malden)  35  yrs 

Mrs.  Stanley  65  yrs 

Wife  of  Samuel  Collins 

Wife  of  Daniel  Munroe  27  yrs 

Child  of  Benjamin  Cook  Infant 

Mary  Sweetser  29  yrs 

Child  of  Benjamin  Greene 

Child  of  George  Johnson  Infant 

Child  of  John  Bartlett  of  Boston  1  yr 

Child  of  Samuel  Boyce  10  yrs 

Son  of  Wm.  Alley  28  yrs 

Child  of  Otis  Johnson 

Child  of  Rufus  Johnson  Infant 

Mrs.  Newhall 

Child  of  Daniel  Gilman 

Child  of  .Tepthah  P.  Woodbury  20  mos 

Child  of  Wm.  P.  Robinson 

Child  of  Joseph  Proctor  18  mos 

Child  of  Joseph  S.  Raddin  (omitted  Mch.  9) 

Wife  of  Jesse  L.  Lewis  42  yrs 

Wife  of  John  Stone  55  yrs 

Eunice  Ann  Tapiey  22  yrs 

Chiid  of  Mr.  Darley  8  mos 

Joseph  H.  Johnson  35  yrs 

Child  of  B.  Lord  Infant 
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Apl.  17. 

Child  of  James  Ilalliday 

Infant 

“  23. 

Wife  of  George  Webb 

22  yrs 

“  20. 

Wife  of  David  Barnard 

34  yrs 

May  4. 

Caroline  Rand 

“ 

Wife  of  Jonathan  Richardson 

40  yrs 

“  9. 

Father  of  Caleb  Wiley 

08  yrs 

“  20. 

Ezra  Rand 

00  yrs 

June  6. 

Wife  of  Mr.  Whitney 

30  yrs 

“  7. 

John  Willis 

88  yrs 

“  10. 

Child  of  Andrew  Johnson 

Infant 

“  21. 

Mary  Leathe 

50  yrs 

“  24. 

K.  S.  Butman 

37  yrs 

“ 

E.  S.  Mungar 

39  yrs 

“  29. 

Child  of  Eben  P.  Downing 

Infant 

July  2. 

Son  of  Israel  Perkins 

14  yrs 

“  3. 

Child  of  Mrs.  Pedrick 

Infant 

“  11. 

Asa  Farrington 

32  yrs 

“  23. 

Wife  of  Edward  Stone 

21  yrs 

“  “ 

Son  of  Asa  Haskell 

15  mos 

,  25. 

Child  of  Haskell  B.  Morrill 

10  days 

“  29. 

Son  of  Benj.  Oliver  of  Saugus 

20  mos 

AUf?.  4- 

Wife  of  Smith  Downing 

“  13- 

Wife  of  Edmund  G.  Manslield 

“  17. 

Child  of  Joseph  D.  Taylor 

10  mos 

“  21. 

Miss - Chase 

88  yrs 

“  27. 

Wife  of  James  Allen,  jr. 

23  yrs 

“ 

Child  of  John  Skinner,  jr. 

3  mos 

“  28. 

Elizabeth  Lambert 

49  yrs 

Sept.  1. 

Child  of  Joseph  Aborn 

5  mos 

“  2. 

James  Bacheller 

81  yrs 

“  4. 

Son  of  Mr.  Plumstead 

7  yrs 

“  7. 

Benjamin  H.  Hathorne 

27  yrs 

“  “ 

Son  of  Doct.  J.  K.  Patten 

22  mos 

“  14. 

Wife  of  John  Wormstead 

42  yrs 

“  15. 

Son  of  Isaiah  Hacker 

13  yrs 

“  19. 

Child  of  Geo.  W.  Frazier 

7  mos 

“  20. 

Child  of  Wm.  M.  Stanwood 

21  mos 

“  21. 

Child  of  Harrison  G.  Sumner 

1  yr 

“  22. 

Child  of  Benj.  Proctor 

Infant 

“  24. 

Mrs. - Rollins 

“  “ 

Child  of  George  Hobby 

4i  mos 

“  27. 

Child  of  John  Choate 

Infant 

“  29. 

Child  of  John  Bowler 

lulant 

Oct.  7. 

Child  of  John  Sullivan 

Infant 

INTERMENTS  IN  THE 


Oct.  11. 

AVife  of  William  Haskell 

20  yrs 

“ 

Child  of  Benjamin  Stevens 

11  mos 

“  22. 

Child  of  John  Coats 

“  23. 

Rachel - 

23  yrs 

“ 

Child  of  Doct.  J.  R.  Pattin 

Infant 

Nov.  3. 

Child  of  Harvey  Tarbox 

8  mos 

“  8. 

Child  of  Stephen  Heath 

9  weeks 

“  13. 

John  Newhall 

“ 

Son  of  S-amuel  Rolles 

11  yrs 

“  15. 

Sally  Newhall 

48  yrs 

“  19. 

Samuel  Mansfield 

79  yrs 

“ 

Mrs.  Gale 

81  yrs 

“  20. 

Son  of  Leonard  Sarjient 

3  yrs  G  mos 

Dec.  5. 

Son  of  Jarvis  Fairbrolher 

IG  mos 

“  7. 

Child  of  Samuel  Frothiugham 

9  weeks 

“  18. 

Hanson  Munroe 

“  25. 

Wife  of  Samuel  Cross 

“  27. 

Daughter  of  Stephen  Palmer 

3  yrs  9  mos 

Jan.  1. 

Child  of  Eli  Hood 

22  mos 

“  3. 

Daughter  of  Isaiah  Hacker 

3  yrs  9  mos 

“  5. 

Daughter  of  Benj.  B.  Brown  of  Boston 

44  yrs 

“  14. 

Child  of  Benj.  Johnson,  jr. 

1  yr 

“  15. 

Wife  of  Joseph  Barry 

41  yrs 

“  IG. 

Mrs.  Howard 

G5  yrs 

“  22. 

Daughter  of  James  Hudson 

3  yrs 

“  25. 

Zachariah  R.  Graves 

39  yrs 

“  29. 

Sarah  Rhodes 

81  yrs 

Fcl).  3. 

Miss  Ripley 

IG  yrs 

“  4. 

Child  of  Ebeuezer  Parrott 

Infant 

“  8. 

E.  Abigail  Fuller 

4G  yrs 

“  11. 

Thomas  Rhodes 

90  yrs 

“  15. 

Harriet  Farrington 

20  yrs 

Sarah  Wood 

19  yrs 

it  H 

Dau.  of  AVm.  Richardson 

15  weeks 

“  20. 

Abba  Crocker 

23  yrs 

“  “ 

Child  of  Ebenezer  Stocker,  jr. 

2  mos 

Mcli.  3. 

Child  of  John  Pierce 

3  weeks 

“  IG. 

Child  of  Wm.  Haskell 

“  “ 

Child  of  John  Lakeman 

Infant 

“  17. 

Joseph  Pratt 

G5  yrs 

“  2G. 

Child  of  Thos.  W.  Robinson 

“  27. 

Wife  of  Amasa  Paul 

43  yrs 

Apl.  5. 

Rev.  Thos.  F.  Alexander 

23  yrs 

“  7. 

Child  of  Thos.  W.  Robinson 

4  yrs 
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A  pi.  ir.. 

Siim’l  P.  Piige 

37  yrs 

“  18. 

Chilli  of  Ezekiel  Allen 

15  mos 

“  20. 

Chilli  of  Eilmunil  Waltt 

Infant 

“  22. 

Charles  F.  Lummus 

37  yrs 
22  yrs 

“  “ 

Nathan  Rainsdell 

41  yrs 

“  30. 

Ciiilil  of  Ilol)ert  Roger.s 

Infant 

M.ay  1. 

Chilli  of  Doctor  Eihvaril  L.  Collin 

1  yr 

(<  (( 

Chilli  of  Joseph  G.  Taylor 

2  yrs 

(t  (( 

Child  of  James  Ilallitlay 

Infant 

“  3. 

Wife  of  John  I).  Pecker 

50  yrs 

.  “  5. 

Henry  Cloutnian 

42  yrs 

“  “ 

Son  of  Rufus  Guilford 

7  yrs 

“  12. 

Child  of  James  Stone,  jr. 

12  days 

“  15. 

Wife  of  Timothy  Muiiroe 

“  19. 

Ciiild  of  Charles  Ball 

3  mos 

“  “ 

Child  of  Nehemiah  Berry 

0  weeks 

“  22. 

Child  of  Elizabeth  Page 

20  mos 

“  31. 

Child  of  John  Lakeman 

5  yrs 

June  10. 

Child  of  Mr.  Cutler 

Infant 

“  12. 

Joseph  Rhodes,  jr. 

.30  yrs 

“  19. 

Miss  Limberkin 

22  yrs 

“  23. 

Child  of  Derby  Atkinson 

8  yrs 

“  24. 

John  Maiisfleid 

(53  yrs 

“  “ 

Wife  of  George  Hobby 

34  yrs 

“  28. 

Mrs.  Russel 

31  yrs 

“  30. 

Child  of  Wm.  Breed,  jr. 

Infant 

July  1. 

Child  of  Thomas  Stanley 

3  mos 

“ 

Peter  Hay  (carried  to  Chariestown) 

39  yrs 

“  “ 

Child  of  Wm.  S.  Saunders 

9  mos 

7. 

Child  of  Sami.  Soule 

10  mos 

“  9. 

Child  of  J.  C.  Stickney 

Infant 

“  12. 

Barcilla  Cone 

“  “ 

Child  of  Henry  Williams 

2  yrs 

“  22. 

Cliild  of  William  Skelton 

5  mos 

“  23. 

.4sa  Davenport 

CC  yrs 

“  24. 

Wife  of  Silvanus  Blanchard 

27  yrs 

“  25. 

Child  of  Otis  Burriil 

9  mos 

“  30. 

Chiid  of  Asa  Haskell 

4  mos 

“  “ 

Child  of  Andrew  Steele 

“  31. 

Nehemiah  Foster 

53  yrs 

“ 

Mother  of  James  Stone  (carried  to  Salem) 

82  yrs 

Aug.  1. 

Ciiild  of  Joseph  Woodbury 

9  weeks 

“  3. 

Samuel  Blake 

36  yrs 

1 
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!  Aug. 

5. 

Son  of  Josiah  Newhall 

6  yrs  f 

7. 

Child  of  Joseph  M.  Nye 

7  inos  \ 

f  “ 

10. 

Child  of  Wm.  Richardson’s  sister 

1  “ 

14. 

Child  of  Trevitt  M.  Rhodes 

16  inos  1 

“ 

16. 

Elijah  Downing 

61  yrs 

25. 

Child  of  Levi  Frost 

27. 

Child  of  George  Hood 

17  days 

29. 

Martha  Wood 

10  yrs 

E  « 

“ 

Child  of  Francis  L.  Proctor 

2  yrs  10  mos 

;  Sept. 

3. 

Child  of  Ebenezer  S.  Twisden 

18  mos 

f  “ 

4. 

Hanson  Munroe’s  child 

1  “ 

5. 

Child  of  John  Skinner 

4  yrs  ! 

1  “ 

6. 

Child  of  Isaac  Farrar 

6  mos  ' 

[  “ 

8. 

Wife  of  Edward  Newhall 

! 

f  “ 

“ 

Enoch  Foster 

07  yrs 

!  “ 

11. 

Son  of  John  Skinner 

13  mos 

1  “ 

“ 

Child  of  Benj.  Proctor 

Infant 

“ 

12. 

Child  of  Mrs.  Henry  of  Boston 

14. 

Martha  Breed 

“ 

Child  of  David  Lindsey 

“ 

Child  of  Ebenezer  Neal 

4  mos  > 

“ 

16. 

Child  of  John  Hudson 

4  mos 

17. 

Child  of  Elder  P.  R.  Russel 

4  mos 

f 

20. 

Child  of  Simeon  Smith 

2  weeks 

f 

“ 

Child  of  Edward  Newhall 

1 

“ 

22. 

Child  of  Amos  Walton 

1 

24. 

Child  of  Benj.  B.  Johnson 

4  mos  . 

“ 

Child  of  Henry  B.  Newhall 

1 

*  “ 

r- 

28. 

Child  of  Henry  Cobb 

3  weeks  1 

Oct. 

1. 

Lydia  Parton 

76  yrs 

4( 

3. 

Child  of  Mrs.  Coggin 

t 

(( 

6. 

Daughter  of  Charles  Simonds 

3i  i 

«< 

10. 

Daughter  of  Joseph  C.  Jayne 

31  yrs  " 

“ 

Nathaniel - 

27  yrs  ‘ 

(i 

11. 

Child  of  George  Hood 

2  yrs  1 

it 

13. 

Amos  Attwill 

66  yrs  I 

C( 

“ 

Mrs.  Martha  Badger 

39  yrs 

ti 

16. 

Wife  of  Joseph  Hamson 

37  yrs  ^ 

[ 

“ 

Child  of  Samuel  Kent 

Infant  j 

“ 

19. 

Child  of  James  Burrill 

3  yrs  " 

1  “ 

<< 

27. 

Child  of  Charles  E.  Burrill 

yrs 

: 

■' 

[To  he  continued.} 
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